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When a woman shops 

up and down the aisles 

of her favorite market 
scanning with critical eye 
price and brand and quality— 
the things she buys 

are but portions of a plan 
coming bit by bit to life— 
for all the time, you see 


She has a picture 
of a mealtime triumph 

in her mind— 

a picture inspired by things 
she’s read or seen in her 
favorite women’s magazine— 
and as she shops 

she thinks how she herself 
can make that picture real! 


Guided by patient research 
month after month 

in the homes of readers, 
McCall’s editors understand 
how to inspire 

the ‘‘mental pictures” that 
move advertising into action 
for the women 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 


A CENTURY 
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*NORMAN KENYON 
Staff Writer 


haved said Norm, “‘the child is father of 


the man. Teach ’em what it means to be 


safe and keep safe, and we'll all be safer.” 


And so, Norm Kenyon initiated a Safety 
Trafic Contest in Detroit schools during the 
spring of 1946 that looked like a model for all 
time to come. The 73,000 junior and senior 
high school students in Detroit were encour- 
aged both by Norm’s presence and his per- 
suasive ‘‘pen”’ through his articles in The Free 
Press to try out a Traffic Safety program, that 


wasn’t just “‘talk”’. 


Each pupil was accordéd a certain amount of 


“HE TAUGHT | 
SAFETY (61 


‘‘exposure’’ to the practice of safety, creation of 
safety ideas, and their actual application. Out 
of this program came driver's training classes; 
bicycle inspections; student safety councils; 
mock courts; visits to Traffic Courts; chalk 
talks; debates; accident statistics in math classes 


and traffic surveys in science classes. 


Students from the six top ranking schools 
were awarded a free trip to New York city. 

An editorial staff made up of young folks 
like Norman Kenyon, by the application 
of ingenuity, initiative and gumption in 
their newspaper work and their “‘together- 
ness’’ make The Detroit Free Press best-read, 


best-liked, most-wanted in the Detroit Market. ° 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., Representative: 
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Man, the detached observer, possesses the unique ability to see what 
is set before his eyes—and do absolutely nothing about it. Not so his wife. 
It is well known that women seize instantly upon whatever they see and 
set about transforming it into something related to themselves, their families, 
or their lives. This endless quest for living material goes ali the way from the 


chance primrose in their paths to the magazines they select to read. 


~gud XK wor nothuing Tworic* 


We like to think that the extraordinary success of our magazine 
springs from a recognition of this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 
We believe that in the Journal women discover more values for living. 
And, since women read to live—and bring their reading to living, 
many advertisers tell us they believe their messages in the Journal 
share this special living scrutiny. e ‘Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman” 
may have started as a solo; today it’s practically a chorus. 


« aolegrts to Win, Winds wath, 


largest audited woman audience in the world 
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“CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME" 


It was as quick as this—an automobile crashed, and 
one of Chicago’s top-salesmen of offset lithography was 
dead. He was no tycoon... . the papers didn’t headline 
the accident. He was just a guy who had managed, by 
dint of hard work, to build up some profitable accounts— 
and who left the usual widow. 


Within a few days after his death the man’s accounts 
were split up among several other salesmen at Photo- 
press, Inc., which had employed the man for many years, 
and the salesmen carried on. It wasn’t hard. “Joe,” as 
we'll call him since that wasn’t his name, had made good 
friends of his clients; the accounts simply continued at the 
same old stand. 


But one of the salesmen, who had been fortunate 
enough to have a couple of tailor-made accounts dropped 
in his lap, pondered over the problem. You might not 
suspect that there’d be a problem to what amounted to 
a gift of a digit or two to the income, but this salesman 
had a conscience. This is the way he told it to us: 


“His (the deceased salesman) accounts, the result of 
years of work on his part, morally should be a part of 
his estate. His widow, if we do what’s fair, should in- 
herit a share of his accounts, participate in his future 
earnings. Why should I gain from his death and give 
the widow nothing? I’ll feel better inside if I share it.” 


And so our salesman-with-a-conscience went to the 
management and explained his ideas. Then he talked it 
over with the other salesmen who shared the split-up 
accounts. Management, seeing the point and impressed 
with the thought and implications behind it, called a 
conference. Out of that conference came a unique ar- 
rangement, a sort of pact, written and signed. This is it: 
If one of the salesmen dies, his widow or children will 
receive 50 percent of the commissions accruing from his 
accounts the first year; 40 percent for the second year; 
30 percent for the third year and so one to the fifth 
year when the heirs will receive 10 percent. The salesman 
handling the account gets the balance, each year. 


If a salesman retires because of disability he gets the 
same percentage, year by year, for the accounts which he 
turns over. And after the fifth year he gets 10 percent 
annually as long as he lives. 


The cooperative management agreed to handle all the 
bookkeeping for the plan, deducting percentages and 
sending checks to the person named as the recipient. The 
salesman never receives the money he has given up. 


Speaking for the management, Edward J. Chalifoux, 
secretary and treasurer of Photopress, says, “Our sales- 
men feel that this is a form of voluntary insurance. They 
feel that, in some measure, it gives security to their wives 
and children. They’re all friends and they think it is a 
gesture of fairness to the dependents of those with whom 
they work. Insofar as I know this plan is original. . . .” 


Mr. Chalifoux pointed out that this is not a compan 
insurance plan. The men simply give up a share of wha: 
normally would be their earnings. The company donate; 
the machinery necessary for carrying out the plan. In 
case the salesman is permanently disabled his income wil! 
continue on the same basis as if he had retired. The: 
management likes the idea—it works for a stronger and 
better organization. 


FROM BOOKS TO BEAN BAGS 


Renee Tallantyre is a writin’ gal. Anne J. Anthony 
is a photographer. So—the two decided they were fated 
to write a children’s book together, each to his own— 
talents—as it were, Renee would do the prose, Anne 
the pictures. 


“We'd like to tell you,” says Renee with a Gallic 
twinkle, ‘““That ours was the children’s book to replace 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. The little effort is still unpub- 
lished.” Which just goes to prove something—for out 
of their unpublished book was born a thriving business. 
Here’s how it happened. After Renee, who’s a magazine 
writer, a traveller and a linguist, had the book finished, 
Anne got to work on illustrations. Armed with her 
camera she made colored pictures of cloth birds, modelled 


THE REAL DECOY... is 
what Anne Anthony photo- 
graphs. Her ducks are bean 
bags, filled with pebbles. 


DUCKS IN A ROW ... 
Renee Tallantyre started 
out to write a book. 
She ended up manu *c- 
turing impudent ducts! 
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Rated over $1,000,000 
$750,000 to 1,000,000 
500,000 to 750,000 
200,000 to 500,000 
75,000 to 200,000 
Others 


MARYLAND INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
...as of September, 1946 
Worthwhile No. Receiving No. Copies 


Plants M&F. of M. & F 
91 All 220 
19 All 27 
32 All 49 
41 All 45 
38 All 43 


*Mainly the important unrated plants. ** Tests show 5 or 
6 plant executives read each copy of Mill & Factory. 


Write for all of these area studies. More available soon. 
These Reports Ready Now — 


DELAWARE ( State) 
BUFFALO 
( Erie and Niagara Counties) 
DETROIT (Wayne and 
Oakland Counties) 
INDIANAPOLIS ( MarionCounty ) 
ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM 
(Lehigh and Northampton 
Counties) 
HARTFORD (Hartford County) 
YORK, PA. (York County) 
BRIDGEPORT ( Fairfield County) 
SYRACUSE (Onondaga County) 
PITTSBURGH 
(Alleghany County) 


CLEVELAND ( Cuyahoga County) 
ROCHESTER ( Monroe County ) 
ST. LOUIS 
(St. Louis County, Mo., 
St. Clair and Madison 
Counties, Ill.) 
AKRON (Summit County) 
CANTON (Stark County) 
TOLEDO (Lucas County ) 
ERIE (Erie County) 
COLORADO (State) 
WORCESTER( Worcester County) 
LANCASTER (Lancaster County ) 
GRAND RAPIDS (Kent County) 
MARYLAND (State) 
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NOW you can avoid guesswork about another important 
industrial market. Ready for advertising and selling 
executives is the Report on Maryland from Mill & Fac- 
tory’s Census of Manufacturers. 


It tells you that TODAY there are 301 plants which 
can be classed as “worthwhile”. Most of them are big, but 
there are certain fat minnow-sized plants having excep- 
tional buying power which are included . . . evidence of 
the thoroughness of this unusual M&F Census of Manu- 
facturers. 


NOTHING LIKE THE M&F CENSUS 
For Ending Guesswork 
about Markets and Circulation 


Mill & Factory gathers its facts from the “inside” of 
industry. Only Mill & Factory is in a practical position to 
do this. It is the only general industrial magazine having 
a long-established cooperating relationship with informed 
men in every significant trading area. 


Representatives Who Do Not Need to Guess! 

The 1535 salesmen of 135 important local industrial 
distributors cooperating in the mutually beneficial Mill 
& Factory Plan KNOW the answers. They know exactly 
which plants, and how many, are worthwhile ... KNOW 
what men have buying authority and influence... KNOW 
within a few days when men move up, down, in, or out. 
And, these salesmen notify Mill & Factory of changes at 
once for a selfish reason. They make sure to designate 
only real buying factors to get Mill & Factory, because 
distributors pay for every copy! 


What an assurance of effective, all-working circulation 
this Mill & Factory Plan and Census gives an advertiser! 


CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1; Leader 
Bldg., Cleveland 14; Forrest C. Pearson, 448 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles 13. 
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- eo Pe just gotta 


have that old copy of 
SALES MANAGEMENT!” 


Maybe this has happened to you. 


Maybe some information you needed—and in a 
hurry—was in a back issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, but nobody in your office knew where 
the issue was, and you couldn't wait for the pub- 
lishers to mail a copy (if they had any left.) 


If you're interested in the best possible answer to 
this problem, we can help you out . . . with the 
same solution used by our own staff. 


SALES MANAGEMENT has available a num- 
ber of special reinforced black leather binders for 
filing back issues. Each of these will hold thirteen 
copies of SM (a six month's supply), protect them 
fully from wear and tear and make them easily 
accessible at a moment's notice. The name 
SALES MANAGEMENT is gold stamped on 
the back of each, and their appearance is a 
credit to any office. 


Our own staff, after trying any number of differ- 
ent binders, has found these ideal in keeping back 
issues available for ready reference. 


The price is $2.50 each and your order will be 
filled promptly. 


Sales MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


DUCK, IT'S LOADED!... 
but only with pebbles. This 
is one fowl which never lays 
an egg at dinner parties. 


after two of the characters in Renee’s book—named after 
the girls themselves—‘“Tally Duck” and ‘Tony Drake.” 
As far as the girls could see, they had on their hands a 
veritable children’s bonanza. They rushed the book off 


to a publisher. He took a long look, gave them a short 
brush-off. 


“Tell you what,” he said. ‘Suppose you sell the ‘bean 
bags’ alone, work up a market for your book and then 


I'll publish it.” 


Obviously he was a gentleman who didn’t know the 
determination of a woman challenged. In this case he 
had challenged two women. (If the publisher is reading 
this he’ll have a very red face.) The “bean bags” are 
selling like houses afire at Altman’s in New York City, 
Garfinckel’s in Washington . . . in Canada . . . Panama. 


For the girls did themselves proud, promotion-wise. 
They went home and thought over the publisher’s parting 
shot. First they were mad. Then they decided to make 
the gentleman eat his words. They got to work on 
samples. Then they took to the road. 


Neither of them had ever done any selling but they 
started on Los Angeles store buyers and resident buyers 
for stores over the country. The first order, for three 
dozen of their “bean bags,”—made up by hand—went 
to Saks Fifth Avenue. But as soon as they had a work- 
room going they hired a salesman to help them do the 
“cold turkey” promotion. 


As we said before, Renee is a traveller. She knew 
South America from the Andes to Rio, and she sent 
samples to some of her business friends south of the 
border. Now she’s got steady customers in Mexico, Cuba. 


“Tony” and “Tally” are, say their creators, “war 
babies.” That’s because, they explain, even though the 
war is over, shortages aren’t. Beans, of all things, were 
short. It would have been taking the food out of their 
neighbor’s mouths, literally, to use them. So the gals 
use small pebbles instead. 


“Pebbles,” says Anne, “don’t swell in the bathtub and 
they don’t hatch weevils.” Since many of the owners of 
the products are of an age which presupposes an oc 
casional bathtub dunk, Mothers are grateful. 


The ducks are made out of mill ends and tailors 
scraps—what ever is available. If its bright cloth that’s 
handy, it goes into the children’s version. If it’s a bit 


“on the muted side, it finds its way into ducks destine: 


for adults. 
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WALLACE C. JOHNSON, for the ALBERT BROWN, director, has now WALTON D. LYNCH, former vice- 
past two years manager of field been appointed vice-president, in president in charge of sales and 
activities has been named general charge of advertising and mer- advertising, is elected president, 
sales manager of the Admiral Corp. chandising of The Best Foods, Inc. National Folding Box Co., Inc. 


NEWS 


REEL 


HAROLD CRARY, United Air Lines 
vice-president, is 1947 chairman of 
the advertising committee, Air 
Transport Association of America. 


ROBERT H. BISHOP, director of 
all sales for Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., since April, is elected 
vice-president of the company. 


ROY W. JOHNSON named ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORP.: Newly elected vice- CARLOS G. WILSON, man- 
marketing manager of Affili- presidents, S. B. DeMerell (left), director of package sales ager of Bond Clothing Co., has 
ated Manufacturing Compan- for the Container and Closure Divisions, and T. S. Wright 
ies, General Electric Company. who also continues in charge of Tableware Division sales. 
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been named president of the 
Memphis Sales Managers Club. 


15 


As We Enter Our 26" Year... 


E don't relish being tagged-the brag- 

gart any more than the next fellow. 
So ... with a ready apology on our lips — 
we'd like to tell you a short story. 

It began in 1921. Edward H. Ahrens had 
an idea for a new magazine. And two 
employees. February, 1922, saw the first 
issue of HOTEL MANAGEMENT. It totaled 
48 pages and cover —carried only ten ad- 
vertisements. It had 35 competitors. Many 
sympathetically predicted its failure. They 
said the magazine was ten years ahead of 
its time. 

They were right. It was ahead of its time. 
By the time the |8th issue came off the press 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT led a _ prominent 
manufacturer's survey of reading habits in 
the hotel field by a very substantial margin. 
Since that time (July 1923), it has never 
relinquished that leadership. 

Things continued to happen. Ed Ahrens’ 


organization grew. In 1925 "National Restau- 
rant News" was purchased and changed to 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT. The “Hotel 
World" was acquired in 1928. "National 
Hotel Review" was added in 1930. In 1931 
they were combined into HOTEL WORLD- 


AHRENS FIRST EDITIONS 


The following dates represent the first print- 
ing of these publications under the banner 
of the Ai ens Publishing Company: 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT.......February, 1922 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT... June, 1925 
HOTEL WORLD _ August 4, 1928 
NATIONAL HOTEL REVIEW. October 25, 1930 
HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW ..April 11, 1931* 
TRAVEL AMERICA. Summer, 1931 


(* Combining HOTEL WORLD and NATIONAL 
HOTEL REVIEW) 


REVIEW, the only national weekly newspaper 
for hotel executives. The latter purchase 
included the Gehring Hotel Directory. This 
was changed to TRAVEL AMERICA. 

February, 1947, marks our 25th Anniver- 
sary. Fifty-one people are now in the organi- 
zation. The length of service of all amounts 
to 515 years and two months. The Publisher 
is proud of this record. And his feeling of 
pride is shared by every member of the 
Ahrens "family." 

We'll risk patting ourselves on the back 
once more! Volume-wise, our revenue is fast 
approaching the million-dollar-a-year mark. 
True, it may seem like a drop in the bucket 
to many. But it isn't peanuts. 

That's it—in part. For the complete, 25- 
year history of AHRENS PUBLICATIONS— 
watch for the February issues of HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT and RESTAURANT MAN- 
AGEMENT magazines. 


AHRENS PUBLICATIONS 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT ® 


HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW e 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK: 71 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
TRAVEL AMERICA 


LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO: 333 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Test Card in Study No. 8 San Francisco-Oakland 
Continuing Study of Transportation Advertising at 
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KORET OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
IN ITS MAY 1946 JOURNAL — 


Getcher 15 1906 “TRANSIT ADVERTISING 
is a natural medium for 
Miss Ruth Callehan . 
FIEIDER, SORENSEN & DAVIS appealing to home town people 


58 Sutter Street 


tn Soanained &. @kiPerate whether your appeal has an 


institutional approach or a 


Dear Miss Callahan: og: ° 99 
specific selling approach. 


*A person is seldom a prophet in his own home town" was a truism 
long before my time, but a truism that served nevertheless as the 
premise upon which KORET OF CALIFORNIA based its seven-month transit 
advertising campaign in San Franciscoe Why? Because we wanted to 
become a prophet in our own home towns We wanted to awaken a civic : 
awareness of the future potential of our already $160 million per 4 s 
year local apparel industry. : : ; ; a. 


New Yorkers, Texans, Alabamanseeenatives of every other state know 
the KORET’OF CALIFORNIA label, know and respect the tremendous 
intrinsic value of San Francisco-made apparel. But San Franciscans 
had something yet to discover and transit advertising made the 
discovery easy! 


We have measured the results of our educational campaign in a Pacific Coast Transit 

dozen different wayse In streams of potential employees flowing Advertising Representatives 
into our personnel departmenteevin unprecedented civic attention 
to our firm and our industryeeein additional promotional efforts 

by our retailers. You will be interested to know, too, that the 


merchandising of the car-cards which we carried out across the 


nation served our firm-well, FIELDER, SORENSEN & DAVIS | 
58 Sutter Street, San Francisco | 

We're one of the first apparel manufacturers to turn to transit MAYNARD BOYCE, INC. 

advertising, independent of direct retailer participation, to get Cinsstun ol Caummaren Bide., Les Angeles 


an advertising job donee From the success we have obtained, let 


a *home town prophet® predict there will be many more to follows PACIFIC N. W. TRANSIT ADV. 


Citizens Bank Bidg., Portland 


Sincerely, HARWOOD HOYT FAWCETT 
Union Building, San Diego 


KORET OF C iA, IM. - 
‘ 

Eastern Representatives 

NATIONAL TRANSITADS, INC, } 


G e Smith Chicago . . . New York 
Adyextising Meneger © 1047 | 


BUY THE WHOLE PACIFIC COAST 
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Nation’s Business 
hs MORE 
than any other 
business magazine! 


MORE presidents. 


general managers, 


board chairmen— 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


The word ‘mandate’ came back 
with the recent Congressional elec- 
tion. ‘Tessie O’Paque says she’s for 
man-dates. 

2 

“Why wait for a wedding?”, asks 
Gold Seal Champagne. To hear my 
doctor tell it, many don’t. 

” 

Add similes: “As corny as a Wel- 
come Home banner.” 

es 

First post-war gin | bought was 
$3.20 a quart, as against 85c a fifth 
pre-war. I told the man I used to 
make it cheaper than that. 


“More than a gift . . . the keys 
to happiness,” headlines Lester Pi- 
anos. Ah, yes; I wrote “88 keys to 
happiness” for Steinway at least 10 
years ago. 

> 


Paul Howe, manager of the Re- 
search Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia writes: “I noticed in 
The Scratch-Pad that you suggest 
the great seal of the United States 
be revised to include a pawnbrokers’ 
symbol. If you contemplate running 
a contest on this subject, I’d like to 
enter a little pictogram on Page 4 
of my April 1946 Tax & Facts 
Bulletin (copy enclosed).” It’s en- 
tered. Three gilded balls atop the 
Capitol in Washington. 


Frank Brown got a_ newsletter 
called “capsule comment,” signed 
“R. E. Search.” He writes: “Dea: 
Harry: Who the hell is this guy 
R. E. Search, do you know? He 
makes a crack about telling how to do 
a card-trick and invites you to ask 
for instructions, but makes the rather 
sad error of omitting his address.” 
Try Secrets magazine, Frank. 


It’s a paradox that much of Ger- 
many’s industry is Ruhral. 


The Greeks also have a weed for 
it . . . millions of pounds of Greek 
tobacco seeking new markets. 

. 


In today’s foreign relations, the 
Venus de Milo could signify a hands- 
off policy, you might say. Or disarma- 
ment. 

— 
HEADLINE PARADE 
VocuE, the overwhelming minority. 


Keep your baby “socially acceptable” in 
Playtex Pants. 


How can a girl go wrong?—Royal Oak 
toiletries for men, 


Is your wife happily married ?—The Pru- 
dential. 


No bones about it . . . stays up without 
stays.—Perma-lift Girdle. 


We've had a baby, too!—National Dairy. 


Wings above the world.—/nternational 
Correspondence Schools. 


How heart-disease can help you live a 
long, full life—Upjohn. 


When Kansas was a kid.—Comptometer. 


The men who cracked the bank at El 
Centralo.—Hartford Insurance. 
a 
Japan is becoming Americanized 
all right. Look at that wave of 
strikes. 
e 
At Democratic headquarters, look- 
ing back a bit, some wag should have 
chalked: “Killjoy was here.” 
. 
Wonder if the House of Lords has 
a Sir-plus? 
e 
A “stale mate” can lead to a fresh 
divorce. 
e 
Unfortunately, there isn’t anything 
an oculist can do about I-trouble. 
e 
Don’t shoot till you see the whites 
of the keyboard. I predict that Mr. 
Truman will play a very harmonious 
accompaniment to the Republican- 
dominated Congress. What could he 
lose ? 
aa 


After the New York Governor's 
impressive plurality, wonder if any- 
body called him “‘ *Tomic Dewey?” 

* 

Bob ‘Taylor, of Lexington, not 
Hollywood, sends a clip from the 
Kentucky Mountain Eagle; wonders 
if it’s being fair to the female of the 
species: ‘Notice! Owners of dogs ar¢ 
hereby notified to keep all femal: 
dogs within the city-limits of Whites 
burg. Otherwise, dogs will be picke: 
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Publication 


AGAIN... 
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industry reports to 


Yuasa... 


... and the figures are startling ! 


@ Inthe January 6 issue of STEEL, metalworking plants from coast to coast report 
exclusively co STEEL’s editors on “Prospects for 1947." All who read STEEL’s widely 
quoted report a year ago will look forward with great interest to this new Study. 


Again .. . the plans and expectations of the gigantic metalworking industry are 
graphically analyzed and interpreted in a special 32-page report on what's ahead 
for metalworking. 


You will get a startling new picture of the growth of the world’s largest industrial 
market—from a 19 billion dollar output in 1939 to 43 billion in '46, and an ex- 
pected production of 55 billion dollars for '47. This means the industry itself is 
planning on a volume this year, 2!/, times greater than pre-war! 


For any company selling to the metalworking industry, this means a far greater sales 
potential. The report is actually an “advance census” that sets up a new “yard stick” 
for measuring your sales opportunities. W ith no government census figures available 
since 1939, and none in prospect before 1948, this new data presented exclusively in 
STEEL meets a timely need for information. 


More than 100,000 regular readers will see this report in STEEL. It is another ex- 
ample of the outstanding editorial job which has made STEEL the first paper of 
metalworking. To get a copy of this Special Report on “Prospects for 1947,” 
write today. 


STEEL + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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PRODUCTION...How much 


will production increase in '47? 


* PLANT CAPACITY... How 


much bigger than 39? How much 
expansion ahead? 


EMPLOYMENT...How many 
more workers will industry employ? 
What's the present trend in worker 
productivity ? 


SHIFTS IN INDUSTRY... What 
geographical shifts have occurred 
and what further changes may be 
expected ? 


PRODUCTION COSTS... What 
is industry planning to do to in- 
crease output and reduce costs? 


SELLING COSTS...Are sales 
and distribution costs expected to 
rise further in '47? 


PRICES...What is the expected 
trend in selling prices over the next 
12 months? 


PROFITS... What is the profit 
outlook for the industry in 1947? 


WHAT STEEL SAYS 


MAKES NEWS! 
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Ne YOUR PHYSICIAN why he doesn’t 
prescribe the same medicine for every ailment—and 
why most prescriptions have several ingredients. 
Ask us why we always recommend 
the media which can work together best - 


to solve our clients’ training problems. 
INCORPORATED 


815 BATES STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


FORMERLY VISUAL TRAINING CORPOR 


Geab your hat and hold on, because 
this rich Wichita market is really going 
places in 1947. Live stock receipts are 
going up and up, wheat prospects are 
wonderful, and retail sales show a y 
great increase over last year. 


1947 looks good to the Wichita market, 
and to the advertisers using KFH, that 
Selling Station For the Southwest. 


THAT SOLID SECTION OF 
KANSAS’ RICHEST MARKET 
WICHITA IS A HOOPERATED CITY 


WICHITA 
. CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 


CBS . . . 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT. . 
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up and owners fined. Signed, Willard 
Hall, Policeman.” Bob further re- 
ports the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald-Advertiser as saying: “If a 
person wants to sleep on a piece of 
your copy, maybe it makes him feel 
that way.” 
* 
When they strike in Bolivia, the 
issue is obviously the wages of tin. 
- 
Imaginary ad: “For sale—Cuspi- 
dors in matched sets, each the spit 
(image) of the other.” 


Like practically everything to 
which it sets its deft hand, N. W. 
Ayer is doing a sweetheart of an ad- 
vertising job for Waltham Watch. 
Somebody had the time (and the in- 
genuity) to design some of the nicest 
layouts and art-treatment these prac- 
ticed eyes have ever seen. 


The draft will blow itself out on 
March 31, and that will be okay with 
a lot of youngsters clear across the 
country. 


Orthoepy Dep't: Not once in a 
varied lifetime have I ever heard 
anybody pronounce “conduit” the 
way the dictionary gives it, which is 
two syllables, ‘“‘kon-dit” or ‘“‘kon- 
dwit,” not three syllables, “kon-doo- 
S. 99 


it. 


Aside to Ed Porter of St. Paul: 
Sure, berth-child . . . “berth” as in 
“Pullman.” But the play-on-words 
must have been on “birthchild,” and 


I still don’t get it. Guess I’m not too 
bright. 


Chalked on the underpass of our 
local railroad-station: “Joe Ford 
looks like Bugs Bunny.” Is that bad? 


Showcard-writer’s version in a 
drugstore-window: “Now in stock: 
Jose Iturbi’s playing of Clair de 


Luxe.” 
. 


The prose-master who does The 
New Yorker's “The Talk of the 
Town” department pit ic this way: 
“There is a quality in advertising, 
quite aside from the way it pays the 
bills, which seems peculiarly to com- 
plement reading-matter: A certain 
extravagance of phrase, an unreality, 
a rhinestone brilliance, an unworldli- 
ness, and a promise. The ads are the 
reader’s dream-life, the reading-mat- 
ter is his waking-hour. We suspect 
he loves them both. After a column 
of pure thought, a _ half-page of 
crunchy goodness; after a hard edi- 
torial, a brand-new helicopter, easy 
to own and operate.” 
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Post readers 
Tuin authors 
vacation 


“I was having a quiet 
vacation when the 
Post containing my 
article Something for 
Nothing hit the 
stands,” writes au- 
thor Dean Russell. re 
“The next day my = 
cousin phoned from New York and said 
I’d better return because ‘all hell had 
broken loose!’”’ He found his cousin 
floundering in a sea of letters. (Only one 
was unfavorable.) He received seven 
“excellent”’ job offers. He was compared 
to Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
Humphrey Bogart and the prophet Jere- 
miah. And one woman reader from 
Kentucky wanted to adopt him! 


& Saag 
Maer Wht 


Miss Mary A. Benjamin, one of the world’s biggest dealers 
=> in autographs, gives the Post a big hand. An article about 
her, entitled “Keeper of the Names,” by Irving Wallace 
ran in the March 23 issue. After it appeared, more than 500 
collections were offered her. “There were so many good 
ones,” she says “that I nearly went broke buying them!” 
Many purchasers wrote, too. Sales more than tripled and 
correspondence was up 400 per cent —even though people 
had to look up her address, because the Post article merely 
said her office was in “‘a towering office building on New 


York’s Fifth Avenue.” 
WA Ly Mine 


Advertisers will find a lot of meat in 
this story: On April 27 of this year, 
the Smithfield Ham & Products Co., Inc., 
decided to tell Post readers about de- 
licious James River Deviled Smithfield 
Meat Spread. They ran quarter pages 
every other week—and merchandised ; | 
them to the hilt with special Saturday 

i 

{ 


Evening Post reprint cards, folders, 
and booklets. ByJuly—hold your breath 
—they checked in one important area 
and found business was up 600%! 


— Have long since stopped 
making ‘matter-of-form” calls 
on Purchasing Agents. Sales- 
men rate the P. A. as the real 


power in today’s buying . . 


—Don’'t take chances on 
reaching the P. A. They make 
certain they put their 
printed sales message in the 
ONE magazine he always 


reads... 


The National Magazine 
for Purchasing Agents 


PURCHASING 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


| containing an aggregate of 


60,000,000 Jobs Plus 


Is the labor force grov *>*— 
and where 
The | a fos of the United 


States wil! incre: se « 62,000,000 by 
1950, an increase of 13% since 1940, 
predicts the Department of Labor. 
Of course, this does not take into 
consideration further labor disturb- 
ances or a recession which might cut 
down production and thus labor. 

The largest increase, 35%, is pre- 
dicted for the Pacific Coast . . . the 
South, despite the migration of work- 
ers during the past 10 years, will gain 
17% and the Northeast 10%. A 
loss is anticipated in the Great Plains 
areas. 

Reason for the increase in labor is 
given as: “Natural population growth 
and continuation of the long-term 


trend toward more women in the 
labor market.” 
While these predictions give a 


number which is four million below 
the wartime peak, it is pointed out 
that war workers included students, 
housewives and others who would not 
ordinarily be included in the work- 
ing force. 


FTC Advertising Survey 


How extensively is Federal 
Trade Commission carrying on 
its radio and periodical advertis- 
ing survey? 


As a basis for its continuing survey, 
FTC during the past fiscal year pro- 
cured for examination 1,667 editions 
of representative newspapers, 28 is- 
sues of domestic foreign-language 
publications, 1,033 issues of maga- 
zines and farm and business journals, 
and mail-order catalogs and circulars 


11,731 


| pages. An average of 4,547 pages of 
| radio script were read each working 
day. 


The survey of this material in- 
volved examination of some 371,000 
newspaper, magazine and other peri- 


| odical advertisements, and more than 
| 518,000 radio commercial continu- 


ities, of which 19,860 advertisements 


| and 8,399 broadcast statements were 


designated for further study as con- 
taining representations that might be 
false or misleading. 

Analysis of the questioned adver- 


GULLETIN BOARD 
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tisements, assembled in 915 cases and 
given legal review, disclosed that they 
pertained to 952 commodities in the 
following proportions: Food (hu- 
man), 2.2%; food (animal), 1.4%; 
drugs, 65.5%; cosmetics, 14.4%; 
curative devices, 1.8%; other prod- 


ucts, 14.7%. 


What Recession? 
When will the recession start? 


It may be politics, but most Wash- 
ington office holders are hopeful that 
the widely advertised “‘recession”’ will 
not occur, or will be so light as to 
make little difference in business dur- 
ing the coming year. 

President Truman, asked about the 
possibilities, said the outlook is good 
and would continue to be good if 
people will work. 

Secretary Anderson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pointed out that 
farm population has gone down, with 
only five persons on farms for every 
six in 1919, This means, he said, we 
have more customers to buy things 
produced on farms and fewer farm 
people to share farm income. He con- 
tends that the former depression 
started on the farms and that is very 
unlikely now with conditions as they 
are, with the biggest crop in history. 

The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors said there would 
probably be no recession unless in- 
dustry raised wages immediately 
without raising prices . . . it said that 
1947 “will be a fine year barring in- 
ternational tension verging on war or 
a persistent round of strikes.” 

According to Maj. Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming, his new Office of Tem- 
porary Controls proposes to “wind 
up all controls as quickly as we can.” 


Mr. Small Reports 


How does the employment 
situation shape up now as a re- 
sult of peacetime business ad- 
justments P 


By October 1946, American in 
dustrial production recovered 20 of 
the 38 points it dropped in the two 
months after VJ-Day and_ th 
Nation’s economy absorbed all bu: 
900,000 of the 20 million demobilize: 
war workers and the 10% millio: 
service men and women released du: 
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Ohio that calls for The Columbus*Dispatch, with a "Zone of 
Influence" comprising |!,300,000 people nediathe cartfal seat. 


Columbus retail sales per family average higher than in any 


other large city in the state. (Sales Management Survey of Buying Power.) 
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When your shipment's“in a hurry” 
count on the speed of AIR EXPRESS 


With more and faster planes in the service of the Air- 
lines, Air Express frequency of service is stepped up. 
Speeds up to five miles a minute now make even coast- 
to-coast delivery overnight a routine affair. Same-day 
delivery between many United States towns and cities. 

These are compelling reasons why Air Express is even 
more essential and useful to your business than ever. 
And the cost to you for this super-fast service is sur- 
prisingly low. International Air Express is just as 
speedy and inexpensive, too. When speed is what’s 
called for, count on Air Express. 


Specify Air Express-its Good Business 


© Low rates. @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

© Direct by air to and from principal United States towns and cities. 

@ Air-rail to 23,000 off-airline communities. 

© Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 
Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 

Agency, for fast shipping action . . .Write today for Air Express 

Rate Schedules containing helpful shipping aids. Address Air 

Express, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any 

Airline or Railway Express Office. Air ExpressDivision, Railway 

Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 


ZES 


S GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates are low 


To Air Express a 5-lb. pack- 
age 1349 miles costs only 
$2.32! Heavier weights simi- 
larly inexpensive. Investigate! 


ing the year. These figures were cited 
by Civilian Production Administra- 
tor John D. Small in his final report 
to the President, in which he forecast 
continuation of the economy in a 
healthy condition. Currently, con- 
sumer durable goods are being pro- 
duced at higher rates than pre-war. 


Tax Changes 


Will Congress do anything to 
alleviate the problem of lost sales 
on items carrying luxury taxes? 


Under the Presidential proclama- 
tion declaring an end of hostilities, 
the war time increases in excise taxes 
on so-called luxuries will terminate 
at the end of June. The House Ways 
and Means Committee expects to 
overhaul other aspects of the excise 
tax laws and make still further re- 
ductions, but there appears to be no 
possibility that any further changes 
could become effective before July 1. 

In the meantime, the public ten- 
dency to delay purchases of luxury 
items subject to excise taxes appar- 
ently is growing and is creating a 
serious sales problem for both dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. A thor- 
ough study of all such taxes now 
levied is being made by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation which considers problems 
of distributors and manufacturers. 


The Sky's the Limit 


Is it true that Congress expects 
to wipe out all credit controls? 


Yes, this can be expected fairly 
early in the new session. Unimpressed 
by the Federal Reserve Board easing 
of Regulation “W,” Sen. Styles 
Bridges, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and Rep. Jesse 
Wolcott, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, have served 
notice on FRB they will push 
through legislation terminating the 
Board’s credit control powers. Bridges 
maintains that curbs on installment 
buying make it impossible for “work- 
er families” to buy much-desired 
refrigerators, radios, washing ma- 
chines and furniture. The Board has 
abandoned its plan to seek statutes 
giving it permanent consumer credit 
control but will still try to get 
strengthened general credit controls. 

Nore: A survey last month by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion of member stores in 136 cities 
showed that new charge account cus- 
tomers are being actively solicited by 
59%, while 58% are attempting to 
revive inactive charge accounts. How 
ever, 87% of the credit managers 
suggested that credit risks and limits 
must now be watched more closely 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1947 


THE BELLYACHE ISN'T BAD 


Henry Wallace’s magazine asked Billy Rose to write 
a piece to be called “Broadway Swan Song,” which 
would be a description of the last gold-plated New Year’s 
Eve before the easy money gets tough again. 


Billy Rose wrote a piece for them—but it wasn’t the 
piece they had expected. Before I quote from what he said 
I would like to make the observation that Billy Rose as 
a newspaper columnist is the “find” of 1946. He started 
writing a column for fun in New York’s PM and it 
was so popular that the syndicates went after it. Now 
he appears around the country in scores of papers. Here 
in New York conservative gentlemen may be seen hiding 
PM beneath the folds of the dignified Times or Sun, 
furtively reading Billy Rose and hoping that they can 
have this daily tonic without being accused of becoming 
a “Pink” by reading Billy’s only outlet in New York. 


To go back to what he did write for the New Republic. 
He told Mr. Wallace that he couldn’t write that piece 
because he didn’t believe it. 


“T told him I couldn’t write it because I didn’t believe 
it. I told him I thought the next decade would see a 
string of New Year’s parties which would make this 
one look like a Campfire Girl social. I told him I couldn’t 
go along with the misfortune-tellers and network Nostra- 
damuses who say we're all going to Hell in a hanging 
basket. You see, I don’t think the bellyache is as bad as 
the bellyachers make it out to be. 


“T’ll bet a shiny apple there won’t be any crippling 
strikes in 1947. I think our labor leaders have learned 
it doesn’t pay to stage a prolonged strike for raises that 
are out the window before they’re in the envelope. 
They’re asking for more money. I think business is going 
to be smart enough to give them a good part of what 
they want. 


“T think both sides know the important thing is to 
get back to work. A year’s uninterrupted turning of the 
same wheels that ground Hitler to bits will produce a 
flood of goods such as the world has never seen. And 
when there are goods to buy, the workman’s buck will 
again rate like a buck instead of a lead quarter. When 
his missus hands over a dollar for a bottle of milk and 
a pound of butter, she’ll get some change for a change. 
I’m predicting that a year from now there will be a 
shortage of shortages.” 


Then Billy Rose goes on to quote from “authorities” 
who said before and during the panics of 1837, 1857, 
1873, 1893, 1907, 1929 and 1938 that nothing in this 
country is safe, solvent or reliable—the days of the 
Republic are numbered—the old ship of state is sinking, 
etc., Gtc. 


“Now, when the panic isn’t even on, we're again 
hearing from the unhappiness boys—the inside dope from 
their usually unreliable sources. I’m afraid I’m _ not 
frightened. 


“Like every great fighter, Uncle Sam takes an oc- 
casional left to the jaw. But he has learned to roll with 
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the punches, and only a sucker would bet against him. 
Today he’s heavyweight champ of the world, and I’m 
betting he keeps the title. 


“And that’s why, Mr. Wallace, I can’t write a swan- 
song piece for your magazine.” 


IF THERE ARE NO BIG STRIKES 


Most observers of the business scene are in agreement 
that production losses because of strikes in the next few 
months will be less than in the same period of 1946. 
The leveling off in living costs and the spectacular de- 
cline in a number of food products will make it easier 
for union leaders to accept compromises. 


Consequently it is reasonable to expect the seasonally 
adjusted indexes of production to reach new highs in the 
first quarter of the year. 


And that’s where sales managers will come in. New 
production highs will mean the end of shortages, will 
mark the final close of the sellers’ market. 


Those who work on dollar quotas which are marked 
up year after year will have to scramble for business, 
since the 1946 record will be something to shoot at. 


According to a Department of Commerce estimate, 
the consumers of the Nation spent $127 billion for goods 
and services in 1946, an increase of more than 20% 
over 1945 and an all-time record even after the figures 
are adjusted for price advances. In dollars it’s 70% 
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more than was spent in the pre-war peak year of 1941. 
Retail prices in 1946 were said to be about 10% above 
those of 1945 and more than 40% above the average 
for 1941, so that only a part of the increased expenditure 
resulted from higher prices. 


Despite relative shortages of certain hard goods, the 
expenditures for such durables as furniture, household 
appliances, automobiles and jewelry were half again as 
large as 1941, although considerably below the amount 
which consumers would have spent on the basis of their 
high incomes if more of these goods had been available. 
Almost all of the unspent but available money for durable 
goods was in automobiles and parts. 


We most heartily concur with a statement in the 
January 2 issue of The Wall State Journal which said 
“Industrial executives will spend more time with their 
sales chiefs than with their production chiefs.” 


MEET A NEW AMERICA 


Studies of the National Industrial Conference Board 
highlight the limited economic experience of the American 
population as of January 1, 1947. It may be hard to 
believe—but it’s true—that 63 million individuals have 
had no previous adult experience with a free market 
for cars, homes, clothing, etc. 


There are 68.7 million individuals with no previous 
adult experience with a peace-time economy—83.4 million 
individuals with no adult experience under a Republican 
administration—90.3 million individuals with no adult 
experience with the 1929 crisis—and 110.8 million in- 
dividuals, or 77.7%, with no adult experience with 


World War I. 


If you feel that some of your customers and some of 
your employes do not know the facts of life economically 
just remember these figures and do something to educate 
them about the world of business. 


ON U.S. FARMS.... 
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Incidentally, you can get some wonderful material 
along this line by writing to the American Economic 
Foundation, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
This organization has been dedicated to economic unity 
since 1938 and is, among other things, the producer of 
the radio quiz debate called, ““Wake Up America.” 


To my way of thinking the best single advertisement | 
have ever seen on an economic subject is a full page which 
this group ran in The New York Times, January 2, 
called “Who Gets How Much For Doing What?” Ask 
the Foundation for a reprint. In words and tables that 
anyone can understand they take the Nation’s economy 
apart to show its component parts. Advanced as a new 
formula for industrial peace it makes a lot of sense. 


ADJUSTMENT TO LOWER PRICES 


Speaking of economic history and experience—how 
many of your own salesmen have had any experience in 
selling merchandise in a period of declining prices? 


What most of us may have forgotten is that a whole 
young generation has grown up on price inflation. The 
United States has known no extreme drop in the price 
level since 1933, and not even a slight subsidence since 
1938. Prices pushed generally upward for the eight years 
prior to the United States entry into the war and military 
economy then gave them upward impetus to last through 
this year, with only a few significant breaks, as in the 
price of cotton and common stocks. 


Old-timers know that it’s much easier to sell on a 
rising market than on a falling market. For example, a 
lot of people want houses now at $10,000—but a year 
from now they may not want the same house at $8,000. 
As long as a commodity is not freely available, almost 
everyone wants it at almost any price. But as such a 
commodity becomes generally available, many people lose 
their eagerness to buy. They suddenly discover that they 
have no immediate need for the commodity and postpone 
indefinitely, or they find that they can get along with 
much less of the commodity than they had thought! 


So we suggest some special training for the young men 
on your sales force who have never known a period 
of declining prices, and it wouldn’t hurt the older men 
to get a refresher course on the subject. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Selling a City: Others might well follow the plan 
of the Sales Executives Council of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce. The theme of their annual 
salesman’s round-up is the slogan, “A salesman from 
New Orleans is a salesman for New Orleans.” One chief 
purpose is to urge sales representatives in their travels 
outside of the city to recommend New Orleans as a place 
to live and work. 


Automobile Registrations Amazing: ‘The astound- 
ing longevity of American motor vehicles is illustrated by 
the fact that more than 2 million more cars and trucks 
were registered on September 1 than on the same date in 
1945, the increase exceeding retail sales by 50%. Ex- 
planation of the mystery seems to be that most of the 
cars and trucks which vanished after 1941 and were 
supposed to have been scrapped because of irreparable 
physical ailments never got to junk dealers. Owners sim- 
ply laid them away pending abolition of gasoline rationing. 
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door-opener . . . and returned to book 
a big money purchase from Mr. and Mrs. 


Dealer salesmen for Motor Products Corp. 
took their sales story direct to 403 Chi- 
cago housewives in a test. They left a 


Will Planned Cold Canvass Pay Out 
In Selling Deep Freeze Units? 


As told to SM BY G. H. SMITH 


Vice-President and General Manager, Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products Corp. 


Five salesmen employed by three 
“Deepfreeze’”* dealers in Chicago re- 
cently made a door-to-door test, using 
cold turkey calls, to prove the worth 
of a campaign worked out to mer- 
chandise our product. Their calls 
were made after their regular work 
for the day was done. The test was 
continued over a _ period of four 
weeks They made 403 canvass calls. 
They sold 32 units. Total sales 
amounted to $8,495. Their average 
earnings, plus their regular salaries, 
were $254.85 or $63.17 per man per 
week. Their earnings per call, 
whether they got into the house or 
had the door slammed in their faces, 
averaged $3.16. 

It is an accepted theory that if you 
ire to sell a bank you must call on 
banks; if you are to sell a foundry 


‘DEEPFREEZE” is the registered trade- 
mark of the Deepfreeze Division of the 
Motor Products Corp. 
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you must call on foundries. If you 
plan to sell homes it seems to follow, 
logically, that you must call on homes. 
It is as simple as that. 

In reasoning out our method of 
approach we took into consideration 
certain facts. The vacuum cleaner re- 
placed the broom, but the problem of 
keeping the house clean is centuries 
old. ‘The washing machine replaced 
the old wringer, bench and tubs, but 
the problem of keeping clothes clean 
has always been present. The electric 
refrigerator replaced the icebox, but 
everyone was familiar with the diffi- 
culty and inconvenience of emptying 
the drain pan, slimy drains, waiting 
for the iceman, and inadequate refrig- 
eration. 

You can go over every service now 
provided by modern appliances in the 
home and find that they are a basic 
improvement on problems that have 
been deviling the housewife for ages. 
These modern appliances are offered 


to sympathetic and understanding 
buyers. This is not true of the home 
freezer. The home freezer is a spe- 
cialty appliance. As such, it must be 
sold as a specialty appliance. 

Freezing foods in the home is a 
new field, a new service. There has 
never been anything like it in the 
past. So, it follows, education is nec- 
essary. Housewives must be told what 
home freezing is, what home freezers 
will do, and they must be convinced 
that they are a good investment be- 
fore one can sell them. 

We wanted a door opener, to get 
people at least slightly interested in 
home freezing. What, we _ asked, 
could a salesman making a cold tur- 
key call, say to a woman that would 
capture her immediate interest in 
home freezers? The subject is new 
to most people and they don’t know 
much about it. We realized that a 
salesman, when the door opened, 
could not use such standard questions 
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as: ‘How old is your home freezer?” 
or, ‘What means do you use to freeze 
and store your foods?” 

We had to get something better 
than that. We had to find some idea 
that we could use to get them inter- 
ested. We thought of Boyden Sparks’ 
book, “Zero Storage in Your Home.” 
If you could get people to read that 
book we could go to work on them 
knowing that they were well in- 
formed about home freezers and what 
home freezers would mean to them. 

With view to developing a work- 
able plan we prevailed upon three 
selected dealers in Chicago to cooper- 
ate with us. We chose three, in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, because we 
believed that would give us better 
“sampling.” What we wanted was a 
case history of the job as done by 
several different salesmen. 

Each of the three selected dealers 
bought 30 of the books at $1.50 each. 
The salesmen were given preliminary 
instruction and product training. 
They started on their canvass which 
followed this general pattern: 

“How do you do, Mrs. Jones. My 
name is Smith. I represent the Main 
Street Appliance Co. I have with me 
a book on the subject of frozen foods 
which I believe you will enjoy read- 
ing. I am sure you will find it inter- 
esting. 

“Keep this book for several days 
and I will call back to pick it up.” 

The salesmen found, when they 
called back, that almost always the 
woman had read the book. Usually, 
it developed, the housewife was inter- 
ested enough in some special angle 
of home freezing so that she would 
invite him in and ask some questions. 
Thus he learned her special interest 
and that gave him an opportunity to 
make a sales talk pointed toward her 
interest and needs; to get her to his 
store for a demonstration. More, the 
prospect felt free to discuss frozen 
foods because she had real knowledge 
of them. Here are the results: 


Dealer 1: Assigned two salesmen 
to the house-to-house canvass. They 


made 120 calls and placed 66 books. 
Total sales, 14. 


Dealer 2: Assigned one salesman. 
He made 100 calls and placed 49 


books in the hands of prospects. His 
call backs resulted in 9 sales. 


_Dealer 3: Assigned two salesmen. 
They made 183 calls and were able to 
place 83 books. They sold 9 units. 


The total selling price of the above 
32 “Deepfreeze” units was $8,495 
or sales averaging $1,699 a man. The 
dealers paid the salesmen a 15% 
commission so that their total earn- 
ings were $1,274.25, or an average 
of $254.85 each. 
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Let’s see how the dealers came out: 

The dealers’ cost at 40% discount 
was $5,097, so their gross profit was 
$3,398. They paid $1,274.25 in sales- 
men’s commissions. Their investment 
in the Boyden Sparks book was $45 
per dealer, or a total of $135. Their 
net profit was $1,988, or $663 per 
dealer. They still have the books and 
can use them over and over in future 
selling. 

The point is that these sales were 
all extra. The men went out and got 
sales they otherwise would not have 
had. Every dealer was sold on the 
plan and will continue using it. And 
we are ready at all times to work out 
the plan in detail with other dealers. 


of those quick sales. Another sales- 
man gets them. So it seems reasonable 
at this stage of home freezer selling 
that the salesman should get a larger 
commission. Otherwise he will not be 
encouraged to spend his time with the 
customer. 

True, there are a large number of 
people who want home freezers to- 
day. The supply is still short. It is 
estimated that there are about 75,000 
now in operation. Many would will- 
ingly pay black market prices to get 
them. Consumer surveys and predic- 
tions differ widely when it comes to 
estimate future manufacture and pur- 
chases. A recent list of home and 
farm freezer manufacturers lists 79 


Dealer Number 


Total Calls Total Total $ 
$ Sales Commission 
@ 15% 
403 $8,495.00 $1,274.25 


RESULTS OF DOOR TO DOOR CANVASS 


Book: s 
of Salesmen — Sense A-4 8-9 
A 2 120 66 10 a 
B l 100 49 6 3 
Cc 2 183 83 6 3 
Totals 5 403 198 22 #10 


DEALERS’ PROFIT 


Trees, tocg Cate’ Seema: Tote Ne spore 
ommission ers 

22A-4—-10B-9 40% Disc. Proft @ 15% Books Profit unit sold 

$8,495.00 $5,097.00 $3,389.00 $1,274.25 $135.00 1,988.75 $62.15 


EARNINGS OF 5 SALESMEN—4 WiEK CANVASS PERIOD 


Average Earnings Average Earnings 
per man (5) per man per call 
salesmen per week 
$254.85 $63.17 $3.16 


We tell our dealers that they must 
not wait for buyers to wander into 
their stores seeking home freezers. 
The sales, we believe, will come to 
dealers who have initiative ; those who 
go out and beat the bushes. It is my 
opinion that stores, when people do 
come in, must offer salesmen some 
additional inducement in the way of 
liberal commissions if they are to sell 
home freezers. I will explain why: 
Say that several salesmen are on the 
floor. A customer comes in who wants 
a refrigerator, a kitchen range, a 
washing machine, or an electric iron. 
That customer is quickly taken care 
of. Usually he knows the brand he 
wants. If not, it is a matter of mo- 
ments to decide on the brand and get 
the price. Salesmen on salary and a 
low commission depend on volume. 

When a salesman takes the job of 
selling a home freezer he must do a 
real selling job, often a long and 
tedious one because it must be com- 
plete, and he is likely to lose several 


actively engaged in the field. Possible 
output is estimtaed variously up to 
5,000,000 units a year. 

This would indicate that any man- 
ufacturer, if he is to keep up volume 
in the face of competition, must start 
laying his sales plans at once. The 
buyer’s market may be nearer than 
we think. 

Ten years ago there were only 
about 250 local locker plants where 
people could store hard frozen foods. 
Today there are approximately 5,600 
of them with 2,000,000 lockers. They 
are serving 8,000,000 people. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons are 
standing in line waiting for locker 
plants to be built. 

More than 300 companies are now 
packaging frozen foods; 40,000 stores 
already selling them; more than 
2,000,000 families are now buying 
frozen foods at the rate of $200,00°,- 
000 a year. It has been estimated that 
by 1955 frozen foods sales will ‘ise 
to $11,000,000,000 annually. That 
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will be an enormous development. 

When such a day comes almost 
everyone will be familar with frozen 
ioods. It should build an amazing 
demand for home freezers. The house- 
hold set-up for the use of frozen foods 
is incomplete until the home unit is 
idded. The home unit also cuts the 
cost of food preservation to a point 
which makes owning a home freezer 
a fine investment regardless of the 
satisfaction of having one. 

Even today home freezers do not 
sell themselves. A large New York 
City department store not long ago 
got ina full carload of them. News- 
paper advertising stated that they 
were ready for immediate delivery. 
That carload lasted 30 days. This 
experience indicates that before freez- 
ers will move quickly, education and 
selling are required. 

Deepfreeze” has been experiment- 
ing with several different size com- 
munities to discover the depth of the 
market. It has been surprising to us 
to learn how quickly the thin market 
is sold and how soon real promotion 
must start. A few alert home owners 
are quick to grab at the new but the 
great mass is far slower to act. 

No industry in the history of mod- 
ern merchandising has ever received 
as much favorable publicity, given so 
freely and with so much enthusiasm 
by editors and writers, as the quick 


no vast amount of money to spend 
must be convinced that it will be 
profitable for her to go without some- 
thing else to get. one. ‘The better 
home models cost from say $325 to 
$385. So, after the housewife de- 
cides that she wants one she must 
still sell her husband. 

What, then, shall we tell them? 
The sales story is a long one but I 
will make a few points: 

1. A home freezer will save the 
housewife much work. She can freeze 
foods such as fruits in half the time 
and twice as easily as she can can 
them. She can have them tree- and 
garden-fresh out of season, straw- 
berries in mid-winter for example. 
And the vitamins and the flavor will 
be there. 

2. Baked goods such as bread, rolls, 
muffins, biscuits, cookies, doughnuts 
and pies can be prepared in quantities, 
frozen, and kept fresh for a long time. 
Pies, for example, can be prepared, 
frozen, and thawed for cooking. A 
cake can be partially eaten and stored. 
When it comes out of the freezer, at 
any time you are cake-hungry, even 
weeks later, it will still be fresh. 

3. Almost anything that grows, 
runs, flies or swims can be kept for 
many months and always comes out 
tasty, zestful and fresh. That can 
mean wild ducks or pheasant or veni- 
son all winter; or it can mean that a 


DEEPFREEZE ON TEST LINE: This freezer is an entirely new kind of home appliance, so 
the educational sales story includes a description of how the product is made and tested. 
Each freezer is run for four and one-half hours under actual load conditions at the factory. 


freezing of foods, frozen cooked foods 
and home freezers. Women’s maga- 
zines and magazines of the service 
and home type have given thousands 
f columns to the subject. 

New users fill their freezers in a 
state of enthusiasm and excitement. 
Chey call in friends and neighbors. 
Chey serve them their frozen foods. 

Still, and in the face of all this, 
ve have a big immediate sales job 
‘o do. The average housewife with 
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quarter of beef, a side of pork or a 
lamb, neatly cut into serving sizes, is 
quickly available the year around. 

4. It can mean much saving in cost 
because berries, fruits and vegetables 
can be bought in season when they 
are cheap, or grown in the household- 
er’s own garden, and served in sea- 
sons when they are costly. Everyone 
knows the value of money in the bank. 
Money invested in foods and frozen 
for ready consumption is a food bank. 


During the war years the world 
has learned a great deal about food 
hunger. Strikes such as the coal 
strike, threatening to tie up transport ; 
strikes such as those in Pittsburgh 
and Oakland and New York City, 
which tied up deliveries of everything 
including foods, showed us that it can 
happen even here. Home freezing 
units are insurance against food short- 
ages and the fear of hunger. 

People are quick to forget, so the 
salesman must remind them. ‘The 
salesman who will sell the most is 
the man who never overlooks a bet. 
Salesmen must be trained. As things 
stand today the sales story the pros- 
pect receives in 99 out of 100 dealers’ 
stores is pathetic. Salesmen not only 
know very little about the product 
and its features, but they understand 
less about its use in the home. To- 
day the home freezer is not being 
sold—it is being bought. 

We have to repeat the job we did 
in selling mechanical refrigerators. I, 
for one, know what that job was. In 
the years when we were pioneering 
refrigerators I had 10 retail stores in 
Detroit with close to 200 salesmen. 
These men were required to make 25 
canvass calls a day. “They had to 
sell the housewife and, usually, they 
had to go back in the evening and 
sell the husband—else they didn’t 
close the sale. ‘That meant selling 
two people for every unit sold. 

We used to hang a thermometer 
in the old icebox to prove that it was 
not cold enough. We showed pic- 
tures of bacterial growth on common 
foods in the old icebox. We talked 
convenience and savings and all the 
fine features of the product. And, 
in the end we put refrigerators over. 

Now we have to go out and do 
the same job with home freezers. The 
only difference is that it’s going to be 
a bit tougher. It’s going to be a hard- 
er educational job. 

“Deepfreeze” is spending this win- 
ter preparing a sales training program 
which will include class training with 
lecturers and films and printed mate- 
rial. It has built in its recently com- 
pleted plant a fully equipped kitchen 
where experimental work will be car- 
ried on under a specialist. 

Consistent use of consumer adver- 
tising, industrial advertising, display 
material, direct mail pieces, back- 
ground displays and various other 
sales tools will help sell the thousands 
of “Deepfreezers” this plant produces. 
But the main key to all this selling, 
our experience has convinced us, is 
education. We are truly pioneering. 
We have to go out and convince the 
consumer that he must have some- 
thing that he has gotten along with- 
out. 
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They're In the News 


THE LONG ARM .... of public interest (clearly 
visible in our picture) is one reason why Robert S. 
Peare, vice-president in charge of advertising, broad- 
casting and general publicity for the General Electric 
Co., recently copped one of the awards by the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association for Leadership in Market- 
ing. Bob Peare, who used to be mistaken sometimes 
for Wendell Willkie, has an insatiable appetite for 
taking apart the mental workings of people and de- 
ciding what makes them tick. A Hoosier, Bob helped 
finance his college education by farming and doing 
railroad and bridge construction work, gets along 
as well with dignitaries as he does with the man in 
the shop. G.E. selected him for its business training 
course while he was still at the University of Michigan. 
He’s been with G.E. ever since, in the two “A’s,” 
Accounting and Advertising. By 1926 he was elected 
Secretary-I'reasurer of the Maqua Co., G.E.’s print- 
ing and engraving organization. In 1934 they made 
him president. He’s a firm believer that good public 
relations are not the product of one man or depart- 
ment. ‘They are not laid on with a brush just before 
the door is opened. They are, says he, a way of living. 


THE BIG HELLO .. . George R. Stege, Jr., Pep- 
sodent’s new director of sales, is the kind of guy who 
believes in affability for its own sake—pays dividends, 
he allows. So immediately after he was named to his 
new post he hopped a flyer to Dallas and Atlanta and 
New York City; to personally shake hands with Pepso- 
dent’s salesmen. He knows how much a slap on the 
back from the boss means—he started as a salesman, 
too. A fourth generation Chicagoan, he has worked 
his way up ranks with Pepsodent. In his former job, 
director of merchandising and advertising, he prepared 
all the advertising material used by the sales force. 
Pepsodent executives add that his new promotion 
maintains the company’s “continuity” policy favored 
by president Henry F. Woulfe. A tall, rangy fellow, 
Stege likes loud neckties, and gardens for a hobby. 
Last year he set something of a record—raised 73 
different varieties of flowers! Says he just wanted to 
see if it was possible. Typical of the man, that feat 
helps explain his ascendant star. After college he 
went to Dearborn Chemical Co., served as manager in 
the St. Louis office. Was once an account exec. at 
Foote, Cone and Belding; joined Pepsodent in '42. 
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THE SKY HAS NO LIMIT... for Mutual Aviation, Inc., with Alice J. Talcott 
at the stick. Former WASP “Ali,” now executive vice-president, secretary and a 
director of Mutual Aviation, Inc., has what it takes to create and organize an air 
transportation company. Ali hails from Buffalo, where her father was Chief Engineer 
ot the Pierce Arrow Company, and her mother, stemming from the Lees of Virginia, 
became a top-notch real estate and insurance broker after her husband’s death. 
Learning to do her spins while still in high school, Ali was one of the first women 
in the country to have her commercial license with instrument and instructor ratings. 
Today small, quiet Ali can fly multi-engine ships as well as transport your shipments, 
be they juke boxes or precision instruments, Motorettes or furs. At the recent CAB 
Air Freight Case Hearing in Washington, Mutual presented its new and very own 
system of ground freight handling, which it intends to test in its present intrastate . 
uperation between New York and Buffalo. Later, if certified, it will handle air 
freight over a network of cities. Ali persuaded even Wall Street financiers that a 
mere woman can deliver the goods. She contends that only by using such a system as 
Mutual’s own specially designed freight terminals, loading pallets and pick-up and 
delivery service can an efficient, low-cost, speedy air freight service be given the public. 


BASIC TRAINING—LUCK ... Jed Lord, until recently 
director of research and marketing for Farm Journal has quit his 
post... and not under fire. He’s set up a new organization—Ted 
Lord Associates—to conduct an extensive purchase-reporting panel 
among farm families, offering features heretofore not available in 
farm research. Instead of crying at the window Farm Journal 
happily jumped on the Lord bandwagon as its first client. Ted will 
offer such things as sample design, featuring area sampling—all 
families within the area must be called upon. Families not partici- 
pating by furnishing monthly reports will be contacted periodically 
via personal interview. Another angle: no competitive products in 
the Lord research cabinet. All clients will get the basic information 
resulting from the surveys—product information will be the ex- 
clusive property of the client. This boy Lord says he went to 17 
schools—the family moved around. Had a year at Penn State, 
studying agriculture, quit to manage one of his uncle’s Vermont 
farms. Got so lonely during the long winters he went off as a farm 
worker through the Middle West, later put his know-how into 
selling advertising for various farm journals. Says his early training 
was pure luck. Ted set up his research group because he’s seen 
so many thousands poured down the drain by bad farm research. 
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Shortages Are Major Influence 
In Present Grocery Purchasing Habits 


Summary and Interpretation BY A. R. HAHN © Managing Editor 


A new survey among housewives makes this forecast: As 


soon as scarce products and known brands begin to flow 


freely in the market, women will return to advance meal- 


planning, will cut the number of trips to markets, and 
will, by and large, return to old established brands. 


American housewives are still be- 
fuddled and frustrated in their tasks 
of feeding their families. ‘They’re 
bedeviled, still, by shortages. They’re 
feeling the pinch of higher food 
prices. ‘They're looking hopefully to 
the day when they can revert to more 
advance meal planning, more concen- 
trated shopping, resumption of pur- 
chase of most of their long-time pre- 
ferred brands. 

These are some of the facts that 
emerge from a _ four-city§ survey 
(Allentown, Kansas City, South 
Bend, Providence) conducted for 
SALES MANAGEMENT by A. S. Ben- 
nett Associates. Five-hundred-eight 
interviews were made either in the 
home or at retail stores of a variety 
of types and sizes. The interviews 
were carefully mixed and balanced as 
to income classes and age groups. 

Running like a theme through the 
great majority of the reports from 
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all four cities is the wail that, be- 
cause of shortages, it’s almost im- 
possible to shop from a list. More 
trips per week must be made to food 
stores in search of shortage items 
such as soap, salad dressing, toilet 
tissue, and shortenings. Over and 
over women told the research work- 
ers, “You just have to go to the store 
and buy whatever you see.” 

Meal planning, generally, is on an 
impromptu basis, depending upon 
what turns up in the market. There 
is much impulse buying of new items, 
or items new to the purchaser, be- 
cause she feels that “it may come in 
handy to have it on the shelf,” or 
“perhaps it can be used to fill out a 
meal some time.” Shortage goods are 
being grabbed for storage (‘You 
never know when you'll see_ it 
again.”’), undoubtedly in substantial 
quantities. 

Comments on the questionnaires 


reveal that many women find shop- 
ping in super-self service-markets espe- 
cially attractive today because they 
can wander around and look at every- 
thing, and get ideas for new dishes 
or substitutes for unavailable items 
which they “just don’t think of at 
home.” Over and over again, women 
who still make lists admit that they 
forget to jot down all the things 
they need, and hence have adopted 
the looking-around technique for jog- 
ging their memories. 

The war brought about great 
changes in meal-planning and food 
purchasing habits. Some of these new 
patterns will stick in greater or lesser 
degree. In other cases, women will 
revert to pre-war habits. Has the 
forced sampling of new brands and 
substitutes created new buying 
habits that will persist? Can manu- 
facturers of well known brands, 
whose products were out of th 
market, or were in extremely short 
supply during the war, count on sec 
ing old customers return automat 
ically? 

To throw some light on these and 
related questions, SALES MANAG! 
MENT framed a questionnaire de 
signed to reveal present meal-plam 
ning and food-purchasing habits, t 
record what those same habits we 
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SUNNY MONDAY: Charge her smile to 
the fact that she's feeling chipper over 
having found both soap and shortening 
on her grocer's shelf today—something 
to brag about to the neighbors. For her 
meal-planning work is still retaining 
many of the characteristics it assumed 
in wartime, when every meal involved 
improvisation due to the many shortages. 


Photos by Devaney 


pre-war, and to get a forecast, if 
possible, about what housewives 
would like to do in the future. The 
study included some significant ques- 
tions having to do with brand prefer- 
ences and substitutes, with advertis- 
ing appeals, and with certain specific 
types of new products which have 
been making news in the grocery 
field. 

Here are summaries of some of the 
more important aspects of the find- 
ings. The facts as revealed in this 
Study are interesting and perhaps im- 
portant in themselves, but, since the 
survey was limited as to geography 
aid number of interviews covered, 
the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
suggest that companies in the grocery 
field look upon the results primarily 
as a series of cues for further re- 
Search investigation, with emphasis 
01 specific products or classes of 
products. 

Housewives are still so _ sorely 
troubled by shortages that they are 
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generally maintaining the wartime 
planning and shopping pattern, but 
they declare their intentions to get 
away, as soon as possible, from so 
many trips to food stores each week. 
They want to get back to planning 
meals several days or a week ahead, 
and by so doing, enable themselves 
to concentrate their purchases. Forty- 
six per cent want to shop only once 
a week, but only 21% can manage 
to do so now. This, incidentally, is a 
return to almost the identical pre- 
war pattern, at least among the 


women in the group interviewed 
by SM. 
Because women are shopping 


oftener—on more different days of 
the week—every day in the week now 
rates as an important shopping day, 
with the possible exception of Mon- 
day. Friday is tops, with 75% shop- 
ping on that day; Saturday is second, 
with 64%. When women get back 
to fewer trips per week, the days 
they elect are most likely to be 
Thursday, Friday or Saturday, or 
some combination of these. ‘Today 
women spend more money for gro- 
ceries on Friday than they spend any 
other day, and they expect to con- 
tinue to do so. 

If you make a product that for any 
reason at all enjoyed a wide “sam- 
pling” (i.e., forced first-time pur- 
chase as a substitute, or purchase 
induced by the general condition of 
shortage, or purchase because house- 
wives had more money to spend) 
during the war, you can’t judge your 
sales future by your 1941-’46 sales 
records. Of 157 housewives who tried 
frozen foods during the war, 114 will 
use more of the product in the future. 
That’s 73%—lots of new customers 
for frozen foods. But out of 86 who 
tried coffee concentrates, only 50% 
are well enough satisfied to use more 
in the future. 

About those new brands of stand- 
ard products so many people had to 
take during the war: For every 
housewife interviewed who declared 
she would stick with some of the new 
brands, three and one-half said they 
would return to old known brands 
used before the war brought on 
scarcities. 

There isn’t too much consolation 
in these figures, however you look at 
them. If you’re a Heinz or a Del 


‘Monte or a Libby, you'll have to 


fight to regain some of the customers 
you lost because you couldn’t supply 
them during the war. And if you’re 
the sponsor of an unknown brand 
that sold because Mrs. America 
couldn’t get Heinz or Del Monte or 
Libby, or some other brand she knew 
and preferred, you’ve even a tougher 
job ahead. Your goods are going to 
grow moss in warehouses unless you 


do something to build confidence in 
your name and — perhaps — improve 
the quality of your’ product. (See 
the analysis on page 46 of 75 orders 
lost by Del Monte, and who got the 
business. ) 

Only 44.6% of the women inter- 
viewed reported that they follow the 
practice of making a shopping list. 
(An interesting discrepancy in the 
returns on this, and a related ques- 
tion, will be commented upon later.) 
Over half the women who reported 
told investigators that, under present 
conditions, a list is almost useless. 
They simply go to the store and let 
the day’s displays and prices dictate 
what they will buy. 

The summary figures on the sur- 
vey and the multitude of significant 
personal comments on the .question- 
naires show that present-day buying 
is so largely done on an impulse basis 
that it’s hard to over-estimate the im- 
portance of the influence of counter 
and window display, demonstration, 
packaging, and personal recommenda- 
tions and suggestions by salespeople. 
Judging by our test group, three out 
of every four women who come into 
a food store are prospects for one or 
more items they neither had on a list 
nor had thought of buying. 

So much for the high spots in the 
survey results. 


Analysis of Questions 


A more detailed analysis of the re- 
plies to the individual questions re- 
veals the need for close study by 
manufacturers of grocery products, of 
the timing, the extent, and the char- 
acter of the changes that can—by 
reason of the housewives’ own fore- 
casts—be expected to take place the 
moment scarce products and scarce 
brands begin to move freely in the 
market places. 

How far ahead do you customarily 
plan family meals? 


Today Pre-War Future 


Week ahead-.... 14% 28% 32% 
Several days 

in advance ... 40 51 48 
Same day ...... 45 20 19 


It’s evident from these reports that 
women regard every-day meal-plan- 
ning as a nuisance and want to get 
away from it. The operation of meal- 
planning is inextricably linked to the 
frequency-of-purchase pattern. The 
further ahead a woman can plan, the 
more she can concentrate her pur- 
chases and cut down the number of 
her trips to market. There are at least 
two good reasons why the trend (in- 
terrupted by the war) toward fewer 
shopping: trips has developed: ‘The 
high degree of saturation in home 
ownership of good refrigerators, and 
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the educationat work done by vari- 
ous types of home institutes, by 
women’s magazines, by home eco- 
nomics classes, and other educational 
sources of influence. 

How many times a week do you 
shop for groceries, other than milk, 
bread etc.? 


Now Pre-War Future 
Once a week . 21% 45% 46% 
Several times 
weekly ....... 53 45 44 
Every day ...... 25 10 9 
See how the war changed the 


established pattern .. . and see how 
housewives declare their intention to 
return to that same pre-war pattern. 
Nearly half—46%, to be exact— 
want to get on a once-a-week shop- 
ping basis. 

On what days of the week do you 
shop for groceries, other than milk, 
etc.? 


Now Pre-War Future 
Monday ........ 32% 15% 13% 
i. Meee 49 20 18 
Wednesday ..... 47 23 19 
Thursday ...... 50 22 20 
ee 75 60 56 
Saturday ....... 64 48 43 


Shopping is now widely scattered 
throughout the week. Contrast that 
with the pre-war routine in which 
Friday was by long odds the biggest 
shopping day of the week. Women 
expect to return to something approx- 
imating the pre-war pattern. 


Which Are Shopping Days? 


On what days do you buy the 
most ? 

Friday leads with 55% buying the 
most now on that day. (Friday also 
led pre-war, with 51% spending the 
most then.) Saturday is second now, 
with 37% spending the most on that 
day, with the same number—37%— 
reporting having spent the most on 
Saturday pre-war. ‘Thursday is a poor 
third (6.5%), the other days even 
less important in relation to total 
volume of purchasing. Food manu- 
facturers using these returns are cau- 
tioned to check all metropolitan 
markets in which they distribute, for 
peak buying days . . . they do vary. 

Do you have a fairly complete 
shopping list, or idea of your needs? 


Yes: 44.6%. 


Do you often come home with 
things not on your list? 

Yes: 77.5%. 

The answers to these two ques- 


tions, when compared, show why re- 
searchers often plant “cross check” 
questions. There’s an interesting dis- 
crepancy in the replies here. When 
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asked “Do you have a shopping list ?”’, 
only 227 women said “yes.” But 
when they were asked, “Do you often 
come home with things not on your 
list ?”’, 278 said “Yes!” We can only 
speculate on the reason for this re- 
sponse: Feminine psychology being 
what it is, it may be that many of 
the housewives viewed the first ques- 
tion quite literally, and thought in 
terms of a written-down list only. 
Many, apparently, who carry lists in 
their heads, didn’t give an affirmative 
answer to the query. Yet when asked 
the succeeding question — whether 
they come home often with. things 
not on a list—they remembered many 
occasions when they bought some- 
thing they had not consciously 
planned to buy. 


“Why” of Extra Buying 


What influences you to buy things 
not on your list? 

It is statistically impossible to make 
a formal tabulation on these replies 
because of the widely varied ways 
the housewives expressed themselves. 
We can, however, be certain of the 
general drift of their meaning. The 
primary factor influencing extra pur- 
chases is shortages. Women are still 
so shortage-minded that they admit, 
in great numbers, that they buy 
shortage items whenever and wher- 
ever they see them, whether they 
need them or not. 

Equally important as an influence 
in creating extra purchases—and this 
ties in with what women said about 
lists and the futility of making them 
display on floors, counters, 
shelves, and in windows. Accentuat- 
ing the attention value for display, 
now, is the need to seek out a sub- 
stitute when a wanted item cannot 
be had. Four other factors can be 
added: the urge to seek variety, the 
appetite to try new things, offerings 
of “sale” merchandise, and sugges- 
tions made by retail salespeople. 

Here are some typical comments 
from the questionnaire in answer to 
this question: 

“Displays on shelves are very help- 
ful.” 

“If I see Jello, soap, chocolate 
chips or shortening, well, I hurry over 
and join the gang!” 

“Displays influence my buying a 
also suggestions from the gro- 


oi 


lot 
cer.” 

“Shortages cause a great deal of 
extra snooping on my part for items 
my family partciularly likes or re- 
quires for a well balanced diet.” 

“Always used a shopping list be- 
fore the war; don’t need one now. 
Things are too scarce. Just buy what 
I find.” 


“T sorta buy hit and miss now. 


Whatever | see and think that I'l) 
need.” 

“Whenever | see anything scarce, 
I buy it. That’s why I make a trip 
every day to the store now.” 

“T buy anything I see that is hard 
to get. You never know when you 
would ever see it again.” 

“(Shortages) sure have made us 
greedy.” 

“T just put down basic things and 
let the display. dictate what else ] 
buy.” 

“If I see something that is hard to 
get or something that is highly ad- 
vertised, I always get it.” 

“Who can help it in a_super- 
market? No one hurries you, and you 
have time to decide on things.” 

“It’s a temptation — walking 
around in the market, and you have 
plenty of time to poke and look and 
so always buy more.” 

Do you sometimes have someone 
else in the family do the shopping? 

Yes: 49% No: 51% 

(If “Yes” to above) Do you tell 
them what brands to buy? 

Yes: 61% No: 39% 

While six out of ten proxy shop- 
pers are instructed on ‘brands, it’s 
obvious that any manufacturer will 
be a little better situated if, in addi- 
tion to Mama, some other members of 
the family know his brand favorably. 


Test of New Products 


Have you tried any of the follow- 
ing new types of products? 


Have Tried Will Use 

More Less 

Margarine ....... 39% 59% + 37% 
Corn Syrup ....... 28 49 36 
Dehydrated Foods.. 19 49 40 
Frozen Foods ..... 31 73 22 
Coffee Concentrates 17 49 49 
NEN daca ante a tal 32 75 25 

New Cleansers & 

Detergents ...... 45 62 36 


The future looks pretty bright for 
mixes, frozen foods, margarine, and 
at least some of the new cleansers and 
detergents. But just how big will the 
coffee concentrates market be when 
everything shakes down? Out of each 
two of the customers SM found in 
this survey, the industry is losing one. 
The makers had better be researching 
right now to find out why. 

What types of food advertising in 
terest you or help you the most: 

Lists of products and prices 
such as many chains and super- 


markets run in newspapers.... 58% 
Printed advertising which 
shows pictures and recipes for 
GE EE snow cease eens 46 
Printed advertisements which 
stress nutrition and well bal- 
NEE CUED ks 6 oe schSsccwss 34 
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Fool buying trends of MRS. wear 
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SHE BUYS FOR TODAY's NEEDS | Mh 
“How far ahead do you customarily plan family meals?” (% 
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Same day vvsttfi 
EVERY DAY IS SHOPPING DAY 


"Oy whatdeys of the. week do you shop for gro other than milk, etc?” 


% prewar pe foaay 
Monday Hitt ULLAL 
Tuesday THEE) 20 TLLELLLELLLA Like 
Wednesday Hitt T iH 2 TELLER LLG LL 
Thursday LLL Lie TTTLLALLLLL LLL 
Friday MOL ALLLLLLLLLALLLLLRc LLL LLG LG Lees 
Saturday TTTLLGLLLELLLA Lie ULLELLLR LLG LLL LA io 


SHE ISN’T WEDDED TO NEW PRODUCTS 


“Have you tried any of the following new types of products?” 


) vege % will use les 
Frozen foods = 3 uiidinetnndnattttttiti= Te 
Mixes TM TT LALULLLLLRRLLLALLLLL RELL LA 


New cleansers 05 SHNTTTNHTHTTTiTiTti® «= THiHiTiHiT® 

Corn syrup 00 HATTA TT TTAT ATTA «° UU 

Margarine MORRELL Le LLU 

Dehydrated foods 19 FRPRPRPPRTTH THT HL 49 LETTE TEE 40 

Coffee concentrates 17 FPRPTVPTRTTTTTHH “9 TLLRLLALLARALLA Lie 
PAPA HAS SOME DISCRETION 


Half of the women answered “yes” to the question, “do you sometimes have someone else in the family do 
the shopping?” Those answering “yes” were t ihe aske ‘as ‘do you tell is m what bra nl to buy?” 
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Note: In all Pictographs where percentages do not add to 100%, the differ  eonange ‘uncertain,” “don’t know,” 


with the exception of “Every Day Is Shopping Day,” where per ages eed 100% ni ecause most women 
shop for food several days a week. 
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Printed advertisements which 
stress low-cost meals, or ways 
to use left-overs ........2.. 43 

Radio programs which dis- 
cuss nutrition, menus, recipes, 
i «tenebebasavetiedensbes 41 

Cook books prepared by cer- 
tain manufacturers giving re- 
cipes for their product ...... 31 


This question did not, of course, 
pretend to explore any substantial 
range of advertising techniques, but 
rather to select some classifications 
which are now widely used by food 
advertisers and to discover what pro- 
portion of the survey group expressed 
an interest in each. Since market re- 
search was in knee pants, survey work 
among housewives dealing with ques- 
tions of home management has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that such 
women as a group usually have an 
eminently practical point of view. 

If 58% of the home makers we in- 
terviewed gave first preference to the 
chain-store type of advertising, isn’t 
it because there, in one advertising 
unit, she can (1) match a lot of needs 
against a Jot of offerings? (2) Match 
market prices with the money in her 
pocket? (3) Perhaps do a little 
“window shopping” for an idea for a 
dessert or a second vegetable or an 
item for the children’s lunch box? 
If the majority of women read such 
advertising, isn’t it because it pro- 
vides the quickest and easiest way to 
the solution of their immediate food 
planning and purchasing needs? 

Have you decided brand prefer- 
ences on certain products? What are 
they? 

Many different types of products 
were mentioned, but four types of 
products stood far ahead of all the 
remainder. The group of home 
makers who reported in this survey 
are most highly opinionated about 
brands on soap, canned fruits and 
vegetables, coffee and canned soup. 

There were 57 mentions of soap, 
scattered among 15 brands, (Leader: 
Ivory) with 54 mentions of second 
choices, representing 18 brands. 
(Leader: Swan) 

There were 348 mentions of 
canned fruits and vegetables, scat- 
tered among 59 brands. (Leader: 
Del Monte.) There were 285 second 
choices, representing 63 brands. 
(Leader: Del Monte.) 


There were 202 mentions of cof- 


fee, scattered among 32 brands. 
(Leader among sectional brands: 
Folger. Leader among national 
brands: Maxwell House.) There 


were 169 second choices, representing 
28 brands. (Leader: Hills Bros.) 
There were 150 mentions of first 
choices in soup, with only two brands 
mentioned: Campbell (leader) and 
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Heinz. Housewives noted 111 second 
choices, representing 12 brands. 
(Leader: Heinz.) 

Did the shortages of many well- 
known brands of foods cause you to 
take brands unfamiliar to you? Can 
you give a few examples? 

The recall by housewives on this 
pair of questions checks out with 
their replies on brand preferences. 
Most mentions went to brands of 
canned fruits and vegetables, with 
Del Monte, Heinz, and Libby lead- 
ing the parade. The tabulation on 
Del Monte is revealing. 

Researchers found 75 housewives 
who wanted Del Monte but had to 
settle for something else. Here’s what 
they bought instead by brand name 
(and many could no longer remem- 
ber what they had bought instead) : 


A & P (3) McDonald (1) 
Ar-Be (1) Meddo (1) 
Argo (1) Mission (1) 


Beech-Nut (1) 
Bonnie (1) 


Monarch (1) 
Much More (1) 


Bordo (1) None Such (1) 
Buttered Kernel(1) Northern Beauty (1) 
= Bs £3) Old Favorite (1) 
Drew (1) Ozark (1) 

Finast (2) Premier (1) 
Flotilla (1) Pride of the Farm(1) 
Flotta (3) Ritter (1) 


Freemar (1) 
Goody Goody (1) 
Gold Bar (6) 
Green Giant (1) 
Hanover (1) 
Hartex (1) 
Ideal (1) 

Iona (3) 

John Alden (3) 
Kroger (1) 
Libby (4) 

Little Elf (1) 


Royal Blue (1) 
Sacramento (2) 
Savoy (2) 
Scott (2) 
Shurfine (2) 
Simon’s (3) 
Snider (1) 
Stokley (5) 
Sumar (1) 

Tip Top (1) 
White Rose (1) 
Ziegler (1) 


If we can take the word of these 
same housewives (see final question ) 
almost eight out of ten will return 
to Del Monte when the company can 
again supply demand. If some of the 
makers of the brands bought as sub- 
stitutes are living in an optimist’s 
paradise by projecting their wartime 
volume to get estimates of their 
peacetime demand, they are probably 
due for sudden and violent disen- 
chantment. 

When all brands are readily avail- 
able, will you go back to the old or 
continue to use the new ones tried? 

Of those who replied: Will return 
to old: 78%. Will continue to use 
new brands: 22%. 

It would be foolish, of course, to 
attempt to apply such a set of figures 
“across the board,” because, as has 
been demonstrated in this same sur- 
vey, some types of products enjoy 
much stronger brand consciousness 
and brand preference than other 
types. A wanted brand of coffee, for 
caample, is more important to the 
average housewife than a wanted 
brand of some product of, perhaps, 
less frequent use. A coffee customer, 
therefore, caa be expected to resist a 
shift in brands much more insistently 
than a vinegar customer, let us say. 

If these premises are sound, there 
is an inescapable corollary: It will 
take more advertising and promotion 
money, and smarter management 
brains, to carry a new coffee or a new 
canned goods line, or a new soap, 
through to survival, than it will take 
to establish new brands of products 
on which brand feeling is less intense. 


Orchids to Chevrolet: The auto industry is never one to hide 
its light under a bushel. When the 19,000,000th Chevrolet—a 
Fleetline .Aerosedan—recently rolled off the assembly line the 
company wrapped it up in an orchid box and put it on display 
on the stage of the Fox Theater, Detroit. Constructed of heavy 
gauge Cellophane with supporting members of transparent plastic, 
the box was tied with red satin ribbon. The packaged Chevrolet 
was then placed on the elevating orchestra stage for exhibition 
at the close of every screen showing. 
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Lincoln said a man’s legs should be long enough to reach the ground. Advertising 
heads may stay in the clouds, but today their feet must grip the ground. This is no time to talk gen- 
eralities. Consumers are becoming choosy, and sales go to known brands when they’re available. 


Smart advertisers are dishing up selling copy in good old-fashioned, hard-hitting printed matter that 


has done so much to build American business. They’re taking all the Champion paper they can get, 


and crying for more. Champion is improving its already vast facilities to care for this great avalanche 


of printed selling. Doing it with their feet on the ground, and their eyes constantly on the future. 


os Cina Viper AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


District Sales Offices 2. tm NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


DEBUT OF EVERSHARP’S NEWEST PEN: It is introduced at 
a cocktail party attended by representatives of the press, 


radio, and buying offices. Larry Robbins (right) presents a 
$64 prize to the guest who correctly guessed the number of 
one millimeter sphere points contained in a small bottle. 


Rags to Riches with 
Eversharp: A Story of 


Selling Courage 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


As an example ot what a market 
development program can do when it 
is engineered by men of vision, pur- 
sued vigorously, and spiked with a 
good measure of audacity, the pro- 
gram of Eversharp, Inc. warrants 
the attention of others concerned in 
the all-important job of building 
markets. 

‘The phenomenal success otf the 
program can only be described as 
startling in view of the fact that, in 
just six years, it has carried the com- 
pany to the point where it can report, 
for the year 1946, a greater dollar 
volume than any other pen company 

$50,000,000. 

It also has enabled the company 
to invest, in 1946, $6,500,000 in ad- 
vertising—an increase of $3,500,000 
over that which was expended in 
1945. 

What was the picture back in 1940 
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when Eversharp, Inc. was formed to 
succeed the Wahl Co. which had been 
making the Eversharp automatic 
pencil? ‘The new organization found 
itself with an inheritance of just 
about +00 open domestic accounts and 
a small export business. 

Today Eversharp, Inc., in the 
domestic market alone, has 30,000 
dealers selling its fountain pens and 
pencils. ‘his noteworthy distribution 
was achieved when the company just 
recently, in the span of a few months, 
added 9,000 dealers in towns of un- 
der 5,000. Annual gross sales have 
soared from $2,000,000 in 1940 to 
the present all-time high for the in- 
dustry of $50,000,000. 

The program which set the pat- 
tern for Eversharp’s rapid growth 
has been a finely integrated one of 
research and product development, 
highly imaginative advertising and 


WRITING INSTRUMENTS FOR EVERY PREFERENCE AND PURSE: 
In 1940 Eversharp introduced its five dollar guaranteed pen. Then 
followed the famous $64 set and the $125 Command Performance 
set. Below: Ball Point of the company’s new gold retractable CA 
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pen retracts into the barrel like a turtle's head retracts into its shell. 


resourceful merchandising. 

The group responsible for the cre- 
ation and direction of Eversharp’s 
policies includes Martin L. Strauss. 
Eversharp’s president, Ralph Bard, 
chairman, ‘Tom Emerson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of domestic sales, and 
the dynamic Larry Robbins, senior 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager. The results of their pooled 
efforts and wills provide a compelling 
illustration of teamwork at the top 
management level. 

These men, assisted by hand picked 
staffs, made an exhaustive study of 
the field and deliberately sought out 
the vulnerable spots in the industry 
before determining lines of strategy. 
Then came the opening broadside 
delivered by Eversharp’s high con 
mand—the introduction of the fi 
dollar guaranteed pen backed by the 


now famous “(Guaranteed not f 
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years, not for life, but guaranteed 
forever.” 

As the skeleton force of 34 men 
moved into the field, the initial ad- 
vertising campaign was launched. 
That the cost of the first campaign 
was almost equivalent to the total 
dollar volume transacted by the pre- 
decessor company in 1939 is indica- 
tive of the courage and foresighted- 
ness of the men directing the destiny 
of Eversharp. 

The sales staff, personally cap- 
tained in the field by Larry Robbins, 
embarked upon a sales drive which 
has become recognized as the most 


intensive in the pen industry, and at 
the end of the first six months the 
results were 4,900 new dealers. 
This inspired the decision to double 
advertising and selling efforts. The 
sales staff was increased to 59 men 
and the way charted for more thor- 
ough territorial coverage. By the end 
of 1941, Eversharp had a total of 
9,000 dealers and its sales force had 
been increased to 75 members. Its 
present sales staff has a personnel of 
107 and is slated for increase. 
Eversharp’s method of obtaining 
distribution, it should be pointed out, 
has been to present a united front to 
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BURLINGTON MILLS 


In just 22 years, Burlington Mills has swiftly grown to 
one of the World's greatest textile organizations, with 
74 plants in seven Nations and the home office in 
Greensboro. Known throughout the country as a symbol 
of quality in fabrics is the Company's ‘Bur-Mil’’ trade- 
mark. Twenty-two Burlington plants, employing 10,000 


people are located in the Greensboro Market area. 


Burlington Mills is typical of the tremendous industrial growth in the Greens- 


boro Market Area and of scores of huge industries . . 


World-wide. This activity together with a balanced agricultural economy 


reflected in per capita food sales’ 


to the South"—a standard of living above the Nation's average and ‘=r 


above the South Atlantic States. 


“Lotest Soles Management survey. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


every territorial market it has sought. 
That is—a local sales promotion cam- 
paign (bulwarked by the company’s 
national campaign) has always paced 
the salesmen’s efforts and this local 
campaign has included space, radio, 
and _ point-of-purchase advertising. 
Simultaneously, intensive “personal 
contact work” has made sure that 
everyone—from top management to 
the people behind the counter—in 
every prospective retail outlet has 
become familiar with Eversharp. and 
its products. In addition, Eversharp 
receptions and parties were staged to 
attract the press, local merchants, 
business men and their personnel. 

For another example of the show- 
manship which characterizes Ever- 
sharp’s sales strategy, one has but to 
recall the famous one-year barnstorm- 
ing tour of the “Take It or Leave 
It” radio program. That tour in- 
cluded practically every major market 
in the land. 


The Line Expands 


During 1945 the industry saw 
Eversharp initiate two more auda- 
cious moves—the development and 
merchandising of the now so widely 
accepted $64 pen and pencil set and 
the introduction of the de luxe Com- 
mand Performance set bearing the 
unheard of price tag of $125. 

Larry Robbins states that the de 
luxe Command Performance set was 
really suggested to him by an execu- 
tive of a leading paint company who 
felt that there should be some market 
for such a product, especially as a 
topnotch gift item. Despite consider- 
able voiced skepticism the challenge 
appealed to Robbins. As soon as the 
designers and technicians had evolved 
a strikingly outstanding gift set the 
trade was approached. 

The first order was for only two 
of the Command Performance sets. 
The next order was more encourag- 
ing. It was for 20. 

For an example of how Ever- 
sharp’s market development tactics 
click, let’s consider the record made 
in a relatively brief period by this 
luxury item. Before that first brief 
pre-Christmas season was over, 17,- 
000 of these $125 sets had been sold. 
It was not so many months later that 
sales of the sets hit the 50,000 mark. 

The men directing the’ company’s 
destinies are quick to point out that 
an important contributing factor to 
Eversharp’s sales achievements has 
been the rigidly maintained policy of 
doing business on a direct basis. 
Such a policy in their case, they feel, 
has paid off in the matter of protect- 
ing both trade-mark and products. In 
addition, it has permitted the com- 
pany to exercise greater control ove: 
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lealer activities. It has also won the 
ppreciation of dealers because such 
a policy has proved that it can work 
to their protection and advantage. 

However, the major factor in 
versharp’s success, company officials 
stoutly declare, has been the calibre 
of its sales organization. Attesting 
that calibre is the fact that Eversharp 
sales personnel in the first nine 
months of 1946 earned $1,405,205. 

At the very outset the company 
determined to have a_ hard-hitting, 
‘“vim-and-vigor” sales force—a field 
staff which could be absolutely relied 
upon to convey Eversharp policies 
and plans to the trade and which 
would see to it that the company’s 
program bore robust results. 

The established attitude, from the 
first, has been that all Eversharp 
salesmen should operate their respec- 
tive territories as vigorously and con- 
scientiously as if they were in business 
for themselves. This attitude has 
proved vital to the maintenance of 
the company’s pronounced policy that 
its sales force should earn more 
money, either in the aggregate or per 
man, against the total volume of 
business, than any other sales or- 
ganization in the country. 


CA Pen is Introduced 


Eversharp salesman enjoy no 
“cinch” schedule of operations. The 
company and sales personnel are in 
agreement that a selling career is only 
for the chap who wants to cash in on 
an opportunity to make real money 
—and not for the one who is looking 
for a soft spot. 

In Eversharp’s sales 
sales year is broken into quarters. 
Each salesman must call on every 
customer in his territory at least once 
during a sales quarter. The metro- 
politan nature of some of the terri- 
tories demands that the salesmen call 
upon every customer as often as three 
or four times a month. It delights the 
top management when it hears dealers 
frequently and good-humoredly gripe 
that Eversharp salesmen call around 
too often. It is sufficient proof that 
the field force recognizes that com- 
plete territorial coverage and dealer 
contact is the key to successful selling. 

Last April saw the introduction of 
the revolutionary Eversharp CA 
sphere point pen. Here again, the 
efforts of the sales organization were 
so synchronized as to achieve the 
“united front” which is characteristic 
ot Eversharp’s strategy in launching 

new product. The success of such 
strategy is evidenced by the fact that 
approximately 70% of the company’s 
total sales this fall were on this new 
pen. 

The product, itself, is the ball- 
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point type of writing instrument, ‘The 
ball is only one millimeter in diam- 
eter, yet is so precisely fitted into 
the socket that it travels at the rate 
of 1,200 revolutions per minute in 
average writing. The ink flows to 
the ball (by means of capillary 
action) special cartridge inside the 
barrel. ‘The particular advantage of 
the CA pen is that it can be used 
without refilling three months to 
three years, depending on the amount 
of writing one does. 


New Ink is Developed 


Eversharp’s “united front”’ strategy 
for winning markets again was em- 
ployed last October when the com- 
pany’s gold retractable CA pen was 
introduced. Eversharp’s engineers and 
research men had developed in the 
gold retractable CA an instrument 
which the company could offer as a 
leak-proof, smudge-proof pen with 
a new and highly desirable feature. 
This particular feature is that it re- 
quires no recapping after use. A 
slight pressure on the button at the 
top of the pen puts the point into 
position. ‘he same action sheaths the 
point. 

The mid-October date on which 
the new writing instrument was 
launched is indicative of how im- 
portant the management considers the 
factor of timing. The new pen hit 
the market just as the public was pre- 
paring for its traditional Christmas 
shopping spree. 

At the time the new gold re- 
tractable CA instrument was intro- 
duced, Eversharp’s research depart- 
ment simultaneously announced the 
development of a new permanent ink 
for sphere point pens. ‘The ink con- 
tains an organic solvent capable. of 
dissolving highly light-fast dyestuffs. 
The finished product is described as 
being not only permanent but clear, 
and capable of retaining its original 
and true color. Chemists of the com- 
pany and the University of Michigan 
devoted 18 months to research and 
tests before the ink was perfected. 

Despite its present vast and increas- 
ing markets for pens and_ pencils, 
Eversharp intends to conquer markets 
other than that of writing instru- 
ments. Early last spring the company 
acquired the Magazine Repeating 
Razor Co. and is now marketing the 
Eversharp Schick Injector Razor, in 
regular and gold initialled sets with 
blades. 

Recently the company added 50 
men to its research and engineering 
staff and has announced a $1,000,000 
expansion move. New products will 
be acquired, and in Eversharp’s own 
laboratories new products are already 
in the development or testing stages. 
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Akron has taken another im- 
portant stride in the march 
that has already character- 
ized it as the “Rubber 
Research Capital of the 
World". The latest step was 
the official opening on No- 
vember 22nd of the Akron 
rubber research laboratory 
of E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 


Establishment here of the 
Du Pont laboratory is in ef- 
fect recognition by that 
chemical industry giant of 
Akron's importance as a 
science center. The Rubber 
Capital's march in this direc- 
tion has been swift, steady 
and on a multi-million-dollar 
scale. 


The adding of Du Pont to 
Akron's other big name in- 
dustries is another reason 
why this free-spending Mar- 
ket should top your list of 
sales promotion. 


AKRON 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Philadelphia « 
Los Angeles « 


New York « Chicago 


Cleveland « Atlanta 
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Many thousands of America’s Most 
Successful Sales and Distribution 
Executives Consider Our Maps 


Indispensable Tools for Market 
Planning, Sales Control and Efficient 
Distribution in the Large Markets 


For nearly a quarter of a century we have 
been “preaching” the thorough coverage 
of 87 vital markets. Down through the 
years many of America’s most successful 
merchandising executives have used com- 
plete sets of our 87 maps with phenomenal 
results. Over and over again the leading 
Sales Managers of this nation have ex- 
plained to us that our maps have been the 
secret formulae of their success. Very 
briefly we would like to tell you why. It is 
perhaps possible that thorough coverage 
of 81% of America’s purchasing power 
warrants your consideration. ‘“‘A picture 
(of any market) is worth 10,000 words.” 
There is no substitute for complete terri- 
tory breakdowns and careful checking of 
outlets throughout these 87 areas contain- 
ing, let us again repeat, 81% of the nation’s 
purchasing power. There are over 500 
square miles in many metropolitan centers. 
Almost any fifty square mile area in the 
large metropolitan markets contains more 
| ger yey power and more people than 
ve of the thinly populated western states. 
In case you have the responsibility of 
merchandising anything commonly pur- 
chased and generally distributed to the 
American Public, do not neglect any part 
of any one of these 87 vital markets. The 


use of our maps for territory breakdowns | 


and a careful check of your outlets is the 


only positive way to be sure you are not | 
neglecting any area with more purchas- | 


ing power than five western states. 
Eighty-seven beautiful, practical wall 

maps (44” by 65”) of Principal U. S. 

Markets which include the geographical 


areas containing over 81% of the Nation’s | 


purchasing power. Every street in all large 
American Cities alphabetically indexed 
and mechanically located. 

Three FREE territory marking pencils 
furnished with each map. All markings 
can be erased just like chalk on a black- 
board from the cellophane finish on our 
Maps, as territories change. 

PLUS 
THE FINEST AND MOST POPULAR 
U. S. MARKETING MAP PUBLISHED 
(With white and black background or in 
color with topography.) Mechanical index lo- 
cates instantly any municipality or county. 
FIRST—IN Quality, IN Clarity, 
IN Accuracy, IN Popularity 
Any map of any large American 
Market sent on 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Price $42.50 Each 


Brochure 


upon request, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of these vital markets 
and FREE United States Map showing their 
location. No Obligation. Salesman will 
NOT call, unless YOl request interview. 


HEARNE BROTHERS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


yer 100,000 American Business Firms Use Hearne Maps 
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Your Way 


FOR SPLIT SECOND REFERENCE: Practical display compartment protects and 


keeps before the motorist such material as road maps, route lists, call lists. 


seses ViS-F-vue is a small compact 
unit which keeps before the motor- 
ist a road map or guide book. It 
may also be used for route lists, 
memos, call lists and other mate- 
rial the driver of a car may need 
at a glance. The Vis-R-Vue can 
be easily attached to any automo- 
bile and truck visors. It is made 
with a crystal clear plastic front 
reinforced with steel wire for 
durability and flexibility and is 
secured to an attractively styled 
grained panel. It is described as 
being ideal for salesman, truckers 
and police patrols. 


«sss. erroriess typewriter has 
been engineered and patented by 
the Associated Development and 
Research Corp. It has a standard 
keyboard and prints an entire line 
at once. Called the ‘Visible Line”’ 
typewriter, it does not type directly 
on the paper. Instead it sets up a 
line which is visible just above the 
keyboard before printing. If an 
error occurs, the operator merely 
has to press a button which returns 
the carriage to the proper position 
and eliminates the mistyped char- 
acter. Then he retypes the char- 
acter and prints the line. Erasing, 
either on original or carbon copies, 
is eliminated. The machine is 
electrically driven and assures even 
pressure on all keys. A special de- 
vice warns of the space remaining 
at the bottom of the page. 


sees: Midget fire extinguisher, 
a product of American LaF rance- 
Foamite Corp., is only 22 inches 
long and 3-9/16 inches in di- 
ameter. The lightweight device is 
called the Alfco Speedex and is 
operated by quick acting squeeze- 
type valve which releases the car- 
bon dioxide agent by palm pres- 
sure. Speedex carbon dioxide is 
said to be non-poisonous, non- 
corrosive and odorless. It is a non- 
conductor of electricity, and will 
not freeze at any climatic temper- 
ature. It is heavier than air and 
will not support combustion. The 
fire extinguisher is shipped fully 
charged with wall hanger, screws, 
and record tag. 


sess neon pilot light consumes 
under 1/10 watt and operates at 
any voltage from 75 to 250, A.C. 
or D.C. and has a life of over 
10,000 hours of actual burning 
time. It is in polished chrome plat- 


MACHINE TYPES an entire line at once. 
SALES MANAGEMEN?T 


Flea Motors... Aircooled gasoline engines. . . 
from 34 hp stationary to 1/4 hp portable... run 
household washing machines, sheep sheerers, other 
machines. ..and 1/10 hp electric motor can do 
continuously the same labor as a hard-working 
hired man .. .‘“‘Farm Power Parade’’, page 35. 


FFA...means Future Farmers of America, such as 
Bill Carlin and older brother (22) who own go 
acres, leased 101 more, grossed $30,000 last year 

. . won $500 prize award in this year’s convention, 
will spend the money on a cornpicker .. .““‘What 
Went on in Kansas City?”’, page 36. 


Retirement Annuity ... Trees raised on idle, 
‘waste”’ land yield forest timber, posts, building 
imber, are a profitable investment... planted in 
outh pay off for the pipe and slipper years... 
Trees Are a Cash Crop’’, page 22. 
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pigs ...iS not just pigs! 


The nondescript porker of grandfather’s farm . . . penned 


in a mud plot, fed on kitchen refuse . . . has given way to highly 
bred selected types, schedule-raised by formulae, for product 
quality, price and profit ... Pre-natal feeding of oats, soybean 
oil, mineral mix, alfalfa meal, makes the unborn pig strong, 

gives the sow a milk reserve for the nursing period ... New 
inbred strains, such as the Hamprace, develop a heavy milker 
that drops large litters, gains fast, grows trim hams, deep sides of 
bacon, long loins, less waste ... And even the hog barn is 
designed for streamlined production and labor saving, with 
insulation, central heating, ventilation, automatic food handling, 
easy cleaning . . . “Feeding The Unborn Pig” on page 106, 
‘‘And Now The Hamprace Hog” on page 107, and “‘SuccEssFUL 
Farminc’s Labor-saving Hog Barn” on page 24... in the 
January issue of SuccessFuL FARMING ... are business news of the 
utmost importance to SF farmers, may be a revelation of 


modern farming to advertising men. 


Also...“Ten Farm Commandments for 1947” . . . “Are 
You Getting the Most from Your Soil?” . . . “Successful 
Homemaking” . . . hundreds of new ideas, research results, profit 
possibilities in dozens of authoritative articles and factual 
features make SF the top farm publication with more than 
1,200,000 of the country’s top farmers in the 13 
heart states, New York and Pennsylvania... Si) 


farmers with highest yields and cash Xs 
incomes, largest investments... best class / 
market in the national market today! 
Get all the facts from any SF a 
office. SuccEssFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 


The population, geographical 
location and related statistics 
pertaining to Sioux City are 
easily available in standard 
sources. Anyone desiring such 
basic information can refer to 
mnumerable works of reference 
most of which are fairly accu- 
rate and authoritative. 

However, as students of statis- 
tics well know, plain, unrelated 
facts sometimes get in the way 
of right thinking. 

For instance, Sioux City’s of- 
ficial population is only 87,791. 
Yet, the truth is that as a farm 
capital its value as a market 
should be judged more by the 
character and number of its ru- 


if 


Gateway to the Great West... 
Farm Capital, Stockyard and Pack- 
ing Center... Business and Industrial 
Leader, lowa's Second City... 
Chief City of the Great Four-State 
Region Which It Serves 


IOWA 


ral population than by 1940 
census figures for its corporate 
limits. 

Sioux City’s A. B. C. Retail 
Trading Zone population ex- 
ceeds 750,000. As the heart of 
one of the world’s richest agri- 
cultural areas, it qualifies both 
in size and buying power as a 
major market. 

The Sioux City Journal and 
Journal-Tribune serve this ter- 
ritory There is no other metro- 
politan newspaper within 100 
miles. Leadership in prestige 
and completeness of coverage 
make them the one sure, low-cost 
method of selling the Greater 
Sioux City Market 


Che Sioux City Sournal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


SIOUX CITY, lOWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


OUX CITY 


ing and requires only two 13/64- 
inch holes in panel or mounting 
surface to take the mounting studs 
and nuts. Called the Tiny-Glow 
it is especially desirable on instru- 
ment panels, switchboards, elec- 
trical and electronic appliances, 
and equipment of various kinds. 


SALES AID is the size of a desk phone. 


«sss: fodeco electric slide 
viewer brilliantly illuminates and 
magnifies all 2 x 2 slides. A prod- 
uct of Technical Devices Corp., it 
gives slides a 3-dimensional effect 
in full color. This compact, all-in- 
one unit fits neatly into pocket, 
handbag or briefcase. When it is 
open for use it takes up less room 
than a desk phone. 


«sess Sponge-soft polishing 
wheel has been developed by the 
Manhattan Rubber Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. The 
extreme flexibility and “cushion” 
action of the wheel is due to the 
fact that it is bonded with a spe- 
cially modified compound of neo- 
prene impregnated with abrasive 
grain. ‘Ihe new product is used for 
finishing on stainless steel, glass, 
non-ferrous and precious metals. 
A combination of porosity and a 
soft bond results in a wheel which 
gives superior finishes. Due to the 
nature of the soft bond the wheel’s 
speed is limited to 3000 sfpm. 


POLISHING WHEEL has cushion action 
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Unidentified Man Is Star 


Salesman for Signal Oil 


He's ''The Whistler."' He now out-points, in Hooperatings, 
two dozen other murder mysteries being offered to Pacific 
Coast audiences. The stories he tells follow a formula 
carefully developed by the advertiser and his agency. 


With more than two dozen 
mystery shows competing, top Hoop- 
eratings are now going to the CBS 
thriller ‘““The Whistler,” broadcast to 
Pacific Coast cities, plus Spokane, 
Phoenix and Reno, sponsored there 
by the Signal Oil Co. 

Top rating so far, 21.3; standing 
at the moment, 20.1; average the 
past 18 months, 14.5. 

“The Whistler” has so many fans 
that Jack Benny picked it for par- 
odying last fall. 

This interesting mystery program 
has been sponsored from sustaining 
days by an oil company that previ- 
ously had the best musical variety 
program on the Coast, the “Signal 
Carnival.” That ran seven years, and 
was stopped only by rising talent 
costs. 

In its regional market this com- 
pany has larger competitors with 
radio programs, to say nothing of 
national oil programs. 

The petroleum industry is definite- 
ly radio conscious. Then how has this 
company won and held leadership for 
11 years? “It is considered unique for 
one advertiser to have had the two 
top programs on the Pacific Coast 
for such a length of time,” is the 
modest admissior of Signal execu- 
tives. 

My word—yes! But what is the 
formula? Could anybody use it? 


No Seers! 
Flash back to the days of 1943 


when ‘The Whistler” was on sustain- 
ing, we discover that numerous spon- 
sors considered it—negatively. Col- 
umbia writers, producers and actors 
were putting their hearts into what 
looked like a good idea, but nobody 
saw, in the crystal ball, ‘The 
Whistler” as he would be a year 
later. 

Signal was on the hunt for a show 
to replace its “Carnival,” and its ad- 
ertising manager, H. E. Ransford 
was working closely with the Barton 
A. Stebbins Advertising Agency, 
cided by a viewpoint. That view- 
voint, evolved during experience with 
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the “Carnival,” that you are not 
likely to stumble onto a top-notch 
show on sustaining, but there are 
good chances that you will find the 
makings of a topper. 

Possibilities were seen in “The 
Whistler,” although it was radically 
“different” in character. Everybody 
buys gasoline and oil. The right show 
must be one that would attract a 
large audience. 

“The Whistler” today is produced 
by George Allen, Columbia producer, 
under the supervision of E. C. 
(“Ed”) Bloodworth, radio director 
for the Stebbins agency. And it is 
practically created from week to 
week. Days are spent on script, ideas 
and suggestions, to make a show that 
is considered different from any 
mystery on the air, including trans- 
continental shows. 


Why Is He Popular? 


Mr. Bloodworth lists six standards 
that seem to account for much of the 
program’s listener popularity, but 
warns that it is hard to pin down 
popularity to rules: 

1. Minimum horror 

2. Maximum characterization 

3. Always a surprise twist 

4. Always a logical story 

5. Romantic incidents 

6. Normal characters 

“The Whistler” has proved that 
horror and spine-tickling characters 
are not necessary to an interesting 
mystery play. This one has no 
screams, gasps, chokings or any other 
unpleasant night-marish effects—and 
still the customers tune in in ever- 
increasing numbers. As the hour is 9 
P.M., only the older children can 
listen. 

The story is always acted by strong 
characters, distinguished by their con- 
trasting voices. The characters in 
themselves must hold the audience. 
“The Whistler” never enters the 
story, but is the narrator, and the 
strongest character of all—always 
present. He knows everything and 
everybody. Secrets and motives can- 
not be hidden from him. He is 


omnipresence personified. And his 
identity is never disclosed. 

“Life itself is’ stranger than the 
most fantastic fiction,” says “The 
Whistler.” “Now, there was Norma 
Cortley, who played her beauty for 
high stakes, and for a time won, 


until one day .. .” Thus a typical 
story begins. 

Is there a new trend in all radio 
shows? Do we hear even the com- 
edians who have depended on gags 
now calling in the story writers to 
weave the gags into episodes? Radio 
has lived 20 years on vaudeville—is 
it now being transformed into 
theatre? Well, whatever — this 
mystery show is on that beam. 

The surprise twist, the “O. Henry 
ending,” adds effectiveness to the co- 
herent story that is considered indis- 
pensable for this program. The story 
is always natural. At pivotal points, 
it must never solve problems by a 
missing will, or a hunch, or a sud- 
denly found rich uncle. Take those 
devices away from your writers, and 
it is plain that they must come in 
with a logical story. 


The "Twist" 


The surprise twist usually develops 
out of a strong story. For example, 
crime is always punished—and not 
only that, but outsmarts itself. It is 
seldom necessary to bring in a police- 
man. Back somewhere in the story 
the criminal dropped the seed of his 
own punishment, and then watered 
and cultivated it, until with a shock, 
the listener hears everything click— 
and there, naturally, is your surprise 
twist. 

In a closely-knit advertising and 
marketing program, “The Whistler” 
has his own place. The Signal Oil 
Co. uses newspapers, regional maga- 
zines, painted outdoor posters for 
quality, painted wall signs for low- 
cost coverage, and various other 
media. It skilfully separates gasoline 
and motor oil advertising for specific 
purposes, and checks results by con- 
sumer research. 

Gallonage is the yardstick on gaso- 
line advertising. Before the war the 
slogan was “You do go farther with 
Signal gasoline.” Motorists tested 
that claim during the days of ration- 
ing, and Signal gallonage rose dur- 
ing the war. In motor oil, the de- 
creasing supplies of Pennsylvania 
“lubes” Jed the company to put a 
separate campaign behind its own 
Western motor oil, also with rising 
sales. 

Consumer _ research __ constantly 
quizzes consumers to find out wheth- 
er the word “Signal” means to them 
a traffic light, a railroad crossing, or 
a brand of gasoline; whether the 
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Tacoma’s 
Business is 


Vat PORTLAND 


7 182% 
oil SEATTLE 
CHEYENNE 1662 
SPOKANE | 1659 je 
| 164% 


DENVER 
143% 


(Based on Bank Debits; January 
to October Totals; 1946 over 1939) 


TACOMA-Pierce County — Washington's 
2nd Market—stacks up as one of your 
most important post-war selling areas. 
Second among Washington State counties 
in population, retail sales, industrial pay- 
roll and buying income, the Tacoma 
metropolitan district also shows an un- 
usually high percentage of business gain, 
‘46 over ‘39. Added proof that Tacoma 
is a “must” among major markets! 


The Tacoma 
News Tribune 


81% Coverage of Tacoma-Pierce County 
- - Washington’s Second Market! 


For coverage in the 
Puget Sound Country 


The lower Puget Sound Country (Seattle-Tacoma 

area) does more than 50% of Washington State’s 

business. If you aren’t in the News Tribune, you 
_ aren’t covering this market! 


200% 


175% 


ISO% 


Study by Kerlin Research, N. Y. 
Shows Tacoma with a Whopping 


company’s bull’s-eye trade-mark is 
spotted in a picture; what the words 
“Go farther” suggest; what oil com- 
pany stands highest with each indi- 
vidual. 

Despite fluctuations in gallonage, 
it has been found that Signal adver- 
tising does make the desired im- 
pression, and is remembered, and 
justifies the expenditure. Opinions 
are never accepted when it is possible 
to go and ask the public for facts. 
Yet, almost no direct checking is done 
on the “Whistler,” other than by 
C. E. Hooper, Inc., which is utilized 
by nearly every advertiser on the air. 
If a new station is added, or the 
time changes, as with the West 
Coast’s semi-annual shifts to com- 
pensate for daylight saving time, 
there will be newspaper announce- 
ments. But no inquiring reporter 
quizzes people to measure listener- 
ship, nor are any reports solicited 
from Signal dealers. 

Signal has other radio programs, 
sportcasting professional _ baseball, 
football, basket-ball, ice hockey. 
These are checked because it is essen- 
tial to know what sports are most 
popular, and to plan for the future. 
But aside from its general popularity, 
indicated in Hooperatings, the mys- 
tery program is left to sell petroleum 
products on its popularity—which 
after all is reminder value. 


More Then Toys: =‘These_ plastic 
model “Farmall” tractors are being 
distributed by International Ha: 
vester Co., Chicago, to dealers. The) 
are to be given to customers and 
prospects, or they can be sold as toys 
Made to’ 1/16th-inch 
models reproduce identifying features 
of the “Farmall.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN!? 
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How to Edit a Sales House 
Organ: Just Ask for ideas 


BY C. RONDOMANSKI 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, Sealright Co., Inc. 


I don’t want to get callous about 
it, but somehow I can’t work up a 
lather of sympathy for the fellow who 
edits a sales bulletin or house maga- 
zine and tries to wriggle a story for 
it from some salesman once in a 
while. Nor can I appreciate the fact 
that it takes a poke from a sales 
manager to have a salesman send in 
some sort of contribution for the 
publication. 

I only know that here at Sealright, 
90% of the Sounding Board, a maga- 
zine for members of the sales depart- 
ment, is written by the salesmen 
themselves. This has been going on 
for the past seven years. 

Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y., 
is a familiar name in paper food 
packaging industry. To food proc- 
essors, diary product and ice cream 
manufacturers, to paper jobbers, Seal- 
right salesmen are respected friends 
and being good salesmen they’re a 
pretty busy, hardworking group of 
men. And yet they manage to put out 
monthly a 12-page publication. 

Possibly the ease, with which we 
get articles from the men might be 
the fact that we don’t ask for articles 
when we talk or write to the men 
about the Sounding Board. We ask 
for ideas. For instance, here is an 
excerpt from a recent issue of the 
Sounding Board. — 

“Newest contributor to the Sound- 
ing Board is Dick Kimball. Dick was 
on the road for two months only, 
before he contributed his first two 
articles. As we’ve said in the past, 
you don’t have to be a literary genius, 
you don’t have to be a good writer, 
vou don’t have to de a writer. In fact 
you don’t have to be a good speller 
or a grammarian. All you need is an 
idea to pass along to the rest of us 
so the others can sell more and better 
Sealright.” 

_ The Advertising and Sales Promo- 

tion Department, which edits the 
magazine has only one guide by 
which salesmen govern their contri- 
butions. Is it an idea and will it 
help the other fellows sell? 

Otherwise, briefly here is their 
book of rules: You can write in long 
hand or on a typewriter. You can 
double or single or triple space. You 
can write on hotel stationery, per- 
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sonal, or on plain 8% x 11 inch 
paper. You can write one page or 
10 pages, and the only thing we'll 
do when we edit the book is check 
the spelling. You put the periods and 


commas wherever you want them. 

We try to make a salesman’s con- 
tribution easy and unceremonious. 
We've cultivated the thinking that 
he’s really not writing anything— 
merely passing along some sound sell- 
ing thoughts. We don’t judge the 
magazine on literary merits and it’s 
likely you'll run into split infinitives 
from time to time. 

One of the things a sales house 
magazine editor likes to promote is 
the importance of the company’s ad- 
vertising. After a while, it can get 
pretty monotonous to the reader. But 
if a salesman: writes: 

“T fully have always appreciated 


When a lady goes shopping in Fort 
Wayne, chances are her handbag 
contains an assortment of items she 
ripped out of The News-Sentinel ads 
last night. For her The News-Sentinel 
is a wonderful shopping guide — for 
things she needs and things she 
merely thinks she would like to have 
—things that looked and sounded 
so good in the enticing ad she saw 
and read. In Fort Wayne more gals 
of all ages read the ads in The News- 
Sentinel than see the daily morning 
paper—for the simple reason that it 
is delivered to *14,816 more homes 


than the morning paper. 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne six days a week. 


The Wewt-Gertinel, 


FORT WAYNE’S “GOOD EVENING’ NEWSPAPER 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
ALLEN-KLAPP CO. +» NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


*ACB Audit Report 12-31-45. Publishers 
statements 9-30-46 show 17,089 differential. 
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121 Varick St. 


A SLOVES CUSTOM BINDING 


helps salesmen for Otis Ele- 
vator Company: small case 
holds colored tile samples; 
flap fitted with snap fas- 
teners. Built to help sell. 


i mm PRESENTATIONS + PORTFOLIOS 
SALES KITS + EASEL BINDERS 
wsing: LOOSELEAF MULT-O POST 
SWING-O-RING CERCLA CERLOX 
COILED WIRE AND SPIRALPLASTIC 


SLOVES mechanical binding co. inc. 


SUPA 


==) Courier <i> EXPRESS ~~ 


ine Indemnity Demanded of Ti 
Adopts Platform: Democrats Stress U.S. Issues we r 


REACH BUFFALO'S BUYING 
POWER thru the 


Beier pres 


@ Morning and Sunday Newspaper ® 
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the value of national advertising but 


| mever our trade paper advertising. 
| The other day I walked into a pros- 


pect’s office and in his hand he had 


| one of our trade paper advertisements 


—lI became convinced of the value of 


this kind of advertising in his office.” 


This is the kind of copy that makes 


| an impression on_ salesman-reader, 


more than a two-color, double-page 


| spread. 


Nobody ever gets any prizes for 
making contributions. The sales man- 
ager’s article is likely to get the same 
kind of display as the rookie salesman. 

What kind of articles do the Seal- 


right salesmen contribute? Some of 


them are of the “here’s what hap- 
pened to me in Paducah the othe: 
day” variety, another will send in ar 
article showing how a customer is 
utilizing sales promotional helps, 
another will write how he got back 
an old customer, and yes, anothe: 
will write how he almost lost one 
None ever complains about a cus 
tomer. 

The Sounding Board will probably 
never win a literary prize because 
it’s written the way salesmen think. 
But it is read from cover to cover 
for selling ideas. And that’s the pur- 
pose of any house organ for the sales 
personnel of any company. 


The Jeep Sells Wax 


The ubiquitous Jeep is at it again—this time it’s selling waxes. 
Wilbert Products Co., Inc., manufacturers and distributors of the 
nationally advertised Wilbert ‘‘No-Rub” Floor Wax and other 
household waxes and polishes, recently commissioned Egmont 
Arens, industrial designer responsible for the Wilbert packages, 
to redesign the new jeep station wagon as a roving sales tool for 
Wilbert. His result is pictured above. The usual station wagon 
side windows have been covered by brilliant blue panels, and giant 
replicas of the Wilbert ‘““No-Rub” Floor Wax package in the 
usual bright yellow, blue and red are affixed to the sides. 


The new sales-wagon, first of a contemplated fleet of 40 or 50, 
will be used as the nucleus of a new point of sale merchandising 
program by the company. Plans call for their use in eight or 
10 of the company’s major distribution points. 


The first Jeep, chosen because of its economy of operation, great 
facility of use and because it is still new enough to the public eye 
to render it an ideal merchandising vehicle, is currently being used 
in the metropolitan New York City area. 


The Wilbert Jeep will be put to work in every metropolitan 
area where Wilbert merchandise is distributed. Salesmen will use 
the Jeeps for handling drop shipments through the retailers’ usual 
source of supply. Because of the large capacity of the cars the 
salesmen will be able to carry sufficient stock and advertising ma- 
terial to build mass displays for a full day’s work. 


- 
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What About Direct Advertis- 
ing?——Did you know it includes 
about everything except space adver- 
tising, radio, outdoor and sky-writ- 
ing? — even though the popular 
conception is that it must be some- 
thing which is mailed? Dickie-Ray- 
mond, Inc., merchandising and sales 
promotion counsels specializing in 
direct advertising, define it as any 
material, printed or otherwise proc- 
essed, that is designed to educate, 
sell or influence selective markets or 
groups of people. In its booklet, 
“Things That Every Sales Executive 
Should Know About,” Dickie-Ray- 
mond points out that direct advertis- 
ing can be effective in building sup- 
port for salesmen, building acceptance 
and sales for established or new 
products and services, and in public 
relations, employe relations, or dealer 
and wholesaler promotions. For a 
copy write to 80 Broad St., Boston. 


"Production Decalog.” This 40- 
page brochure published by George 
Fry & Associates, consulting manage- 
ment engineers, outlines the 10 ele- 
ments of an effective production en- 
gineering program. The 10 factors: 
supervisory training, plant layout, 
methods improvement, job evaluation, 
employe selection and training, work 
measurement, wage incentives, pro- 
duction and cost control. Write to 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


Timely Tips: Want to check vour 
promotional activities quickly? Then 
you'll be glad to see the animated 
check-list, “101 Tools for Breaking 
Apart the Break-Even Point in In- 
dustry,” prepared by Reiss Advertis- 
ing. It lists selling and advertising 
tools generally in use by industrial 
organizations before the war. The 
address: 221 West 57th St., New 
York 19. . . . Interested in the 
potentials of point-of-purchase dis- 
plays? Then send for the Arvey 
Corporation’s booklet, “P.O.P., The 
Focal Point of All Selling Displays,” 
at 3462 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago. 
... Are you a manufacturer selling 
to the product-making market? If 
so, perhaps you’d find a use for the 
newly revised “Electrical Manufac- 
turing List of Sales Agents.’ It’s 
available from the Gage Publishing 
Co., 1250 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York City. 
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123,000 busy people 
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im a 22 square mile 
area of diversified 
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WHAT IS 
YOUR 


BUSINESS 
“BLIND SPOT" 


Business activity is running at flood- 
tide! Authorities say the greatest era 
of expansion ever known is just 
ahead. Right now—today—there 
are more top-flight positions than 
there are men capable of filling them. 


And here’s the reason why: Re- 
sponsible, high-salaried jobs demand 
men who are familiar with the whole 
structure of business— Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Market- 
ing. Men with “blind spots” —those 
whose knowledge is limited to one 
or two departments—are severely 
handicapped. 


Since 1909, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enabled 
more than 430,000 men to over- 
come their deficiencies in essential 
business knowledge. 


The Institute’s program of execu- 
tive training is described in the fast- 
reading pages of “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” You may have a copy of 
this stimulating 64-page booklet, 
free and without obligation, simply 
by returning the coupon below. But 
please do not send for the booklet 
unless you are genuinely interested 
in self-improvement. Its appeal is 
limited to men who are looking 
ahead and who seriously intend to 
move ahead. For men of that type, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has an 
inspiring and informative message. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 495, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, ‘Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book 
“FORGING AHEAD LN BUSINESS.” 
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Shop Talk 


Suds in P & G's Eye: When we analyze the research reports 
from any such study as the one reported in this issue on food 
planning and purchasing habits, we develop an interesting assort- 
ment of sidelights which, because of space limitations, never get into 
the summary. Procter & Gamble, would, I think, be especially 
interested in the comments about two of their products: Dreft and 
Spic and Span. 


Out of the 169 housewives interviewed in Providence, 81, or 
about 48%, indicated that they had tried Dreft. Of these, 42% 
were favorable, 58% unfavorable. Spic and Span drew 28 mentions, 
however, 25 of which were favorable. In their comments on new 
soaps and detergents, the housewives clearly revealed what the 
manufacturers already know, or strongly suspect: that women are 
“suds-minded”—they want quick suds and lots of it and they asso- 
ciate heaping bubbles with cleaning efficiency. If some of the new 
suds-less products are to survive, they'll have to educate women 
out of this frame of mind. 


P & G can take some comfort from the occasional wistful notes 
on the reports indicating a longing for a return to the days when 
Ivory soap, or Ivory flakes, or Ivory Snow would again be available. 
But perhaps they'd like to frame one comment, just to keep the 
product research department in a humble frame of mind. One 
shopper wrote, of Ivory soap, “I’d just as soon try to wash with a 
cold potato.” 


Tip for House Magazine Editors: The Byer and Bowman 
Advertising Agency of Columbus, Ohio (203 East Broad St.) has prepared 
an excellent little “Reporter's Handbook" made up of suggestions and 
instruction for editors of house magazines and the reporters who gather 
and write department news for these publications. It's pitched to help, 
particularly, the people who have had little or no experience in news 
gathering and writing. A harried editor could easily build a bang-up 
staff training meeting around it. 


Accent on Youth: Scholastic Magazines, in a poll of 34,000 
high school students in 44 states, develop some meaty, and in some 
respects, surprising, information about the teen-age_market. Teen- 
agers, it appears, are much more adult in their habits and their 
thinking than their parents were at a similar age. They express 
preferences for movies, radio and sports, but reading ranks third on 
the list of all forms of recreation. They’re highly brand-conscious, 
especially about such products as watches, fountain pens, typewriters, 
cameras, guns and rifles. They believe they exert a substantial in- 
fluence on family choices of brands on such products as automobiles, 
cereals, soft drinks, tooth paste and tooth powder. 


When asked, “Did you earn any money last week?”’, 9,784 boys 
out of 15,932 reported average earnings of $9.30. This income was 
derived from such pursuits as working in retail stores, bowling 
alleys, filling stations and factories. About 39% of the boys and 
50% of the girls get an allowance . . . average for both sexes: $1.13 
a week. 


“Nore important than anything else,” say Scholastic Magazines 
in their summary analysis, “is their sense of autonomy and indi- 
viduality. Repeatedly they tell us that they will go all out for any- 
body with something to say who will say it directly to them, 
without talking down to them or without treating them as queer 
creatures from another world.” 
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Research men—particularly those who have given intensive study 
to population, shifting age groups, changes in trends in family-size, 
and related basic market facts, are well aware that markets are 
fluid masses of people. If those markets are to continue to expand, 
we must continuously cultivate the youth-group that is just coming 
into the “age of consumption,” so that we replace those who are 
disappearing as consumers. The development of research facts on 
age as a market factor has, therefore, focused the attention of sales 
executives on youth, and we are seeing more and more promotional 
plans fashioned to the interests of child-age groups ranging all the 
way from tots in grade school to those of college age who will be 
setting up homes in the very near future. 


Factual market analyses like those developed by Scholastic Maga- 
zines for teen-agers can be turned to advantage by management that 
believes in taking the long-range look. We are only beginning to 
understand the techniques of cultivating specialized markets. 


Reprints of the Hurd Articles: All orders for reprints of 
Arthur Hurd's series on “How to Increase Sales Through Better Media 
Selection" have been filled, and additional orders will be cleared im- 
mediately so long as our supply holds out. They are priced at 25¢ each, 
and orders should be directed to Readers’ Service Department. 


The Housewife Speaks: Makers of household equipment will 
find some thought-provoking information in the January issue of the 
Journal of Home Economics (American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.), in which there is 
presented a summary of the opinions of 2,100 women with families 
of two to six, on design features of such products as cooking utensils, 
refrigerators and washing machines. 


Ease-of-cleaning again shows up as a top sales appeal. Women 
want heat-resistant handles and heat-resistant knobs on lids of 
cooking utensils, well balanced pans and handles, well fitting lids 
and dome-shaped covers. Other interesting findings: votes for plain 
exterior surfaces on refrigerators without metal trim, a means for 
making small ice cubes, “metal rather than plastic parts on washing 
machines unless plastic parts are improved on future models,” an 
automatic cut-off (on washers) when the motor is overloaded. 


We've come a long, long way from grandmere’s flat iron, ice box 
and wash board. 


We Were Wrong: And Mr. Andrews apologizes. In “A Cur- 
rent List of Selected Information Sources for Businessmen’ pub- 
lished in SM for Oct. 1 and 15, 1946, there were erroneously listed 
several bank letters which have been discontinued. If you are using 
this list, therefore, please delete with your big red pencil, the items 
“Business Review” of the Bank of America, “Trade Trends” of 
Maryland Trust Co., and “Mid-Month Digest” of Commerce 
Trust Co. The enormous amount of checking involved in making up 
bibliographies explains our delay in printing what we promised some 
months ago: a new reading list for sales executives and salesmen. 
This is now in manuscript form, will show up shortly in SM, and 
reprints will be made for distribution through Readers’ Service. 


Salesmen A-Wing: SM is already getting inquiries from sub- 
scribers about costs of operating planes for salesmen. At the moment 
we have little to offer, but here are some figures covering a 12-state 
3,750 mile trip made in a Piper Super Cruiser by two representatives 
of the Lycoming Division of Aviation Corporation. Time: 2 weeks. 
Stops: 23 in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, and Pennsylvania. Flying time: 35 hours, 40 min. Average 
ground speed: 105 m.p.h. Total ship expense, including 4 hours of 
local flying at various stops, $87.56 or 2.33c per mile. Gas con- 
sumption: 5.75 gallons per hour. 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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“It’s a Happy 
New Year! 

WOC is now 
Basic NBC!" 


© 
MINNEAPOLIS (Ba 7 
ST. PAUL / 7 


CHICAGO @ 


OMAHA 
e 


QUAD.CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
* 


DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, EAST MOLINE 


Since 1942, Hooper surveys have 
shown that only WOC delivers 
the Quad-Cities . . . the largest 
metropolitan area between Chi- 
cago and Omaha, and between 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. It’s 
the 40th retail market in the na- 
tion, with approximately 218,000 
population. 


5,000 Watts, 1420 Ke. 
Basic NBC Affiliate 


B. J. Palmer, President 
Bury! Lottridge, Manager 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
National Representatives: 
FREE & PETERS, Inc. 
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It isn’t that the 300,000-plus radio families in 
WSYR’s front yard are impoverished. Each 
year, after they pay their taxes. they still have 
more than a billion dollars to spend. 

An awful lot of it goes for food. About as much 
as in the nation’s 12th largest city. In fact, the 
$145,000,000 or so that passed over grocery 
counters in WSYR’s * during 1945 


was only a shade below what Bostonians spent 


17 counties’ 
on eatables in the same year. 


Drug sales were “way up, too. 50 were all 


retail purchases. Syracuse and the Central New 


*BMB says we have 23. 
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York area WSYR serves, thanks to a happy 


combination of industry and agriculture, has a 
remarkably stable economy. And the people 
who listen to WSYR (more than to any other 
station in this big heart of New York state) still 
have a powerful lot of money they haven't spent. 

They'd probably like to exchange some of it 
for whatever you sell. Why don’t you speak to 


them about it via WSYR? 
570 ke.—5000 watts 


WOYR - NBCin Central New York 


Cy R 4 ( lJ § E *. * Tie coming electronics capital of the world” 


Xepresented by Headley-Reed 


Other H. C. Wilder stations are WTRY, Albany-Troy-Schenectady, and WELI, New Haven 
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How Swift Finessed Its Entry 
Into a Huge New Market for 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


So different were the merchandising problems encountered 
in the introduction of their all-meat foods for infants 
that the company organized special crews of salesmen 
to concentrate wholly on development of distribution. 


Swift & Company is pioneering a 
brand new market for meat products. 
This market is made up of more 
than 6,000,000 consumers—al/ of 
them illiterates. They cannot read 
and they cannot write, and a large 
percentage of them cannot speak 
English. Radio doesn’t reach them. 
Until recently none of them had ever 
tasted meat. Product introduction, 
under such circumstances, demands a 
radically new and different approach. 

“This unschooled group promises, 
tor weight and size, to become the 
most avid meat-eaters in the world,” 
ays IT. C. Tait, manager of Swift’s 
Canned Foods Division. ‘“They ac- 
ept meats instantly and with relish. 
\leats agree with them. They thrive. 
he first introduction is the problem. 
‘irst sales are our difficulty. We see 
. large specialized market of 6,000,- 
‘00 but I want to warn anyone who 
ontemplates entering the field that 
e had better be well prepared for a 
‘ificult job of business pioneering.” 
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Now, if you are sufficiently inter- 
ested in this fresh market to read on 
we will unveil it. The new meat- 
eaters are the current crop of babies, 
age six weeks to about four years. 
There are a considerable number of 
baby foods on the market; cereals, 
vegetables, fruits and puddings. ‘They 
are sieved, strained and pureed. Milk 
foods are offered—condensed, evap- 
orated and powdered. There are all 
sorts of mixtures and formulas. 

Swift, however, is the first to pro- 
duce an all-meat food for infants. 
There are others that have meats in 
them. Some run up to possibly 20% 
meat products. Yet, according to med- 
ical experts who have carried on long 
and careful research for Swift, backed 
up by laboratory findings, meat does 
the growing job and the bone-build- 
ing work better than anything else. 

Pediatricians, who are those men 
and women who comprise the branch 
of the medical profession specializing 
in the care and nutrition of babies, 


Meat 


report that thousands of members of 
the infant fringe of our population 
with allergies to milk and other foods 
given them can take meats without 
difficulty. When the first news of 
Swift’s laboratory work on meat 
foods for children began to seep 
through the medical profession one 
Chicago doctor, father of two young- 
sters troubled with allergies, haunted 
the laboratory for samples. 

He gave as his reason that he, his 
wife and the children could not get 
any rest without this new product 
in the home. Such evidence from a 
medical man spurred the Swift lab- 
oratory workers on. They developed 
special processes for cooking to insure 
tenderness, texture and flavor. They 
learned that the meats must be care- 
fully selected to get full results. They 
came to the knowledge that all visible 
fats must be removed, because the 
youngsters thrive best on lean meats. 
In the end they brought out two 
meat foods: strained for the tooth- 
less, diced for those who have at- 
tained dentures. 


THE PICTURE ABOVE: The twins 
happily absorb vital protein. 
Diced meats now-—steak soon. 
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The seed was 
<—; Planted in 1891 


The full-eared, highly profitable hybrid corn which goes to 


market in the Southwestern Sunbelt today doesn’t bear much aN ‘ ia 


more than a family resemblance to the corn of 1891... in this, 
as in most things agricultural Farm and Ranch has had a hand. 


It was in 1891 that Farm and Ranch organized the Texas State ~ 
Corn Growers’ Association—and in the 55 years since then, 

has aided in every forward step in corn culture and has com- & 
pletely and intelligently reported it in the pages of Farm and 

Ranch. 


This persistent leadership in the agricultural development of ¥ 
the Southwestern Sunbelt has created for Farm and Ranch last- ‘oe 

ing reader acceptance and reader interest throughout the pros- 
perous five-state Sunbelt territory—an area which Farm and 
Ranch covers completely. 


To reach this multi-million dollar Sunbelt market... use the 
magazine which Southwestern Sunbelt farmers and ranchers 
have known—and read—for two generations! 


TEXAS * OKLAHOMA * ARKANSAS 
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Big States with Big Forms Twice the 
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For the tiny tots, the strained 
meats come in 314-ounce size; for 
the bigger little folk who have 
reached chewing age, the diced foods 
come in 5-ounce tins. Six products 
are offered: beef, lamb, veal, pork, 
calf heart, and beef liver. All are 
ready, to serve. Mother or nurse 
merely heats the contents of the can 
and it is ready. 

“Babies grow rapidly requiring 
from three to four times more pro- 
tein in proportion to their size than 
do adults,” says Dr. H. W. Schultz, 
who has been carrying on research in 
the Swift laboratories. “Protein is 
the element that builds bodies. Meat 
is one of the richest sources of nutri- 
tionally complete protein and is rich 
in B vitamins and minerals. All 
meats are easily digestible, even for 


children. 
Test Cities Results 


“Pediatricians say that meat, prop- 
erly prepared, may be fed to infants 
at any age. The feeding of meat is 
merely a further step in the series 
of advances which have taken place 
in infant nutrition over the last 25 
years. From an exclusive milk diet, 
babies have graduated to a widely 
varied menu which includes specially 
prepared fruits, vegetables and cer- 
eals, and now to meat products which 
give them the most needed elements 
in abundance.” 

As a result of tests and experiments 
extending over a period of more than 
two years, Swift worked out a sales 
program. Babies are the most precious 
things on earth and the entire pro- 
gram, without exception, had to 
recognize that fact. 

Next, it was decided not to try to 
introduce the new baby food on a 
nation-wide basis at once. It was to 
be a step by step process. Four medi- 
um size towns were selected as test- 
ing ground. These were Evansville, 
Ind., Flint, Mich., Worcester, Mass. 
and Akron, O. These have popula- 
tions of approximately 100,000, 150,- 
000, 200,000 and 250,000 respective- 
ly. Complete distribution was attained 
in these cities and for four months 
the sales of all of the outlets were 
carefully checked, totaled and an- 
alyzed. Modern display methods were 
studied. 

In three other midwestern cities a 
research organization was testing out 
the buying habits of a large group 
of mothers. The survey included sev- 
eral thousand families. ‘The families 
cooperated but did not know the 
names of the food brands in which 
the researchers were interested. Out 
of these groups in the three cities 
1,000 homes were chosen. In each of 
these there were one or more infants. 
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The job was to find out how much 
money was spent for prepared infant 
foods per baby and to check to see 
how Swift’s meat foods fared in pro- 
portion to the total. 

As a further test Swift picked 75 
of its own employe families and gave 
them foods for a test. In the 75 
families there were 82 babies. Swift’s 
employes are loyal to the company 
but they are sharp critics when it 
comes to the company’s products. In 
fact, the management thinks, it is 
human nature for any employe of 


any company to be a rather severe 
critic of the company’s product. 
People seem to be built that way. 
The test ran six weeks. The combined 
verdict of the parent-employes was 
surprisingly good. 

“Anyway, we just couldn’t stop 
feeding them,” Mr. Tait reports, 
“and that tells the story.” 

Swift very early turned its studied 
attention to the problem of how to 
get these new foods into the stores 
and how to display them so that they 
would move out of the stores into 


Down in Shelbyville (Bedford County) Tennessee they crown the World's Champion 
walking horses at the annual national shows, held right in the blue-grass section 


where the Tennessee Walking Horse originated. Besides fine horses, 


dford County 


produces equally fine Jersey cattle, sheep and be yet oy - plants here 
oods. 


make pencils, tire cord and fabric, —s - A a? 
is one 


with electric power. Bedford 


A supplies the county 
-six counties comprising the 


Nashville trading area—the rich market Dlosketed yt Nashville's two great news- 


papers. 
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Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 
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262 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
in Hee Last 4 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-341! 


Business Maps 
for all business uses 


Cram offers a comprehen- 
sive line of maps for busi- 
ness use, including: 


State, County Outline Maps 

State, County. Town Maps 

Trading Area Maps 

Sectional Maps of U. S. 

Small Open or Large Detailed Maps 
Multi-Unit Map systems 

Washable Surface Maps 

Business Mens’ Atlas of U. S. 

Map Tacks, Marking Pencils 

—and other sales data aids. 


Write for booklet “Tack Talk” 
Address Dept. SM-1 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


New York City Representative 
George S. Heineman, 230 Fitth Ave. 


homes. It was decided very early to 
divorce the baby meat business from 
the general Swift business. Special 
crews of salesmen were organized. 
These had just one job—to get the 
foods distributed and to get proper 
displays. 

Now there are a large number of 
baby food manufacturers. The lead- 
ing ones are Clapp, Gerber, Heinz, 
Beech-Nut, Libby, and Campbell. It 
has become a practice in the better 
stores, at least those doing a better 
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So Swift, with a new product in a 
new field, using salesmen who are 
specializing and not pushing its gen- 
eral line, had literally to shoulder its 
baby meat foods into stores, many 
of which did not have regular meat 
departments anyway. 

It was the duty of the baby foods 
salesmen to set up the Swift displays, 
work out the department ideas, and 
continue through regular calls to 
keep up the display and reserve 
stocks. They call on stores regularly 
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TIN CANS FOR TINY TUMMIES: There are two sizes—a 3!/,-ounce can (above) 
of strained meat for the smallest children, and a 5-ounce can (below) of diced 


merchandising job, to set up a special 
baby foods department. All of the 
brands the store carries are put on 
shelves in a special section. 

Inasmuch as Swift’s baby foods are 
an all-meat product, the sales depart- 
ment did not want its foods mixed 
in or consolidated with the other 
foods if this were possible. The ideal 
position, it was contended, was close 
to the other baby foods, yet in a dis- 
tinct set-up. The idea was to make 
it strictly the “meat department” of 
the baby food display in the store. 

By the same token, the other and 
older foods were well and long 
established in the store. Some of them 
have long been nationally advertised. 
Millions of mothers have had experi- 
ence with them and know them. Swift 
was a newcomer in the field. Until 
it got general distribution it was felt 
it could not launch national adver- 
tising. Especially as you know the 
meat situation throughout that period. 

The initial step on entering each 
of these test markets was to insert 
a full-page advertisement in local 
newspapers. This brought the story 
of the new baby food quickly to the 
attention of mothers. After that, 


1,000-line space was used twice a 
week for several weeks . . 
forget. 
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meat for kids at the chewing stage. They're easy to prepare—just heat and serve. 


to perform these duties. They have 
no other business with the stores. 

That is the only way that a de- 
partment as specialized as this can 
be operated successfully, Mr. Tait 
believes. “It is a part of our business 
that requires a specialized and meticu- 
lous handling,” he says. “It could be 
a lot easier if these 6,000,000 tiny 
consumers could voice their demands 
and name the brand they want. Their 
only way to tell what they want, 
when they are still very small, is to 
smack their lips and show eagerness. 

“We have to sell them through 
their purchasing agents, their parents, 
and the one who decides is usually 
the mother. Much of our advertising 
to date has been directed to the 
medical profession. We have adver- 
tised in The American Medical 
Journal to reach general practitioners 
and in The Journal of Pediatrics to 
get the attention of baby specialists. 

“Supplies of the very choice meats 
that we must select for the babies 
are still limited. When we get full 
supplies and national distribution we 
will be more aggressive but we al- 
ways will be conservative and highly 
ethical, a fundamental Swift prin- 
ciple. We will never lose sight of the 
fact that babies are the most precious 
thing in the world.” 
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Pay Envelope Stuffers 
Explain Free Enterprise 


Labor and its ever-present fringe 
of reds and pinks, never still, seem 
endlessly active in telling their 
“story.” Management, ceaselessly 
busy trying to keep out of the red, 
usually fretting with production and 
sales, getting raw products and trying 
to make deliveries, too often is 
voiceless. 

Recently the die casting division of 
Stewart-Warner decided that it was 
time to say something. The idea was 
to take steps to sell free enterprise 
to employes. How was this to be 
done? After weighing methods the 
decision was reached to inclose mes- 
ages in the pay envelopes of workers. 


A Public Relations Job 


The job of preparing preliminary 
copy was turned over to the Harry 
M. Coleman Co., public relations, 
Chicago. As a result the plan has 
been adopted by the Stewart-Warner 
Alemite and radio divisions in Chi- 
cago, its Bassick plant in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the Bassick-Sack division, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. The print 
order for the inclosures now totals 
9,500. 

One copy of the illustrated message 
goes into each pay envelope every 
two weeks. A sample message reads 
as follows: 


Question: What does it take to 


become a capitalist? 


Answer: If the owners of Stewart- 
Warner Corp. are capitalists, and, if 
we are talking about the average 
owner of Stewart-Warner stock (see 
“Here’s the Arithmetic” below) who 
owns 73.89 shares, and, if he bought 
his stock at par, which is $5 a share, 


it takes $369.45. 


And here’s the arithmetic—17,227 
persons own the 1,272,920 shares of 
Stewart-Warner stock which is out- 
standing. As persons who have loaned 
their savings to others to provide the 
tools with which to operate a business 
—to create jobs—they are “‘capital- 
ists.” 

They didn’t all buy their stock at 
$5 a share; the price on the New 
York stock exchange in the past 15 
years has ranged from $1.87% per 
share to $26.37% per share. As of 
September 26, 1946, the price was 
516.1214 per share. In the first six 
months of 1946, the average dividend 
—or earnings—check received by 
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these 17,227 “capitalists” who own 
Stewart-Warner was $18.47. At the 
September 26 price of the stock that 
would have meant a return of $18.47 
on an investment of $1,191.48 for 6 
months. On the basis of the 1946 
high of $26.3714 per share it would 
have meant a return of $18.47 on an 
investment of $1,948.85 for six 
months. 

In another pay envelope, accom- 
panying the salary check, was this 
message : 

Here’s “your share’ and a little 
message about where the rest of your 
company’s income goes... . 

This check represent your share 
for one pay-period of the money re- 
ceived from purchasers of things 
made by the men and women of 
Stewart-Warner on the machines 
“owned” by the 17,227 stockholders 
whose pooled savings are invested in 
company stock. 

Out of every $100 the company 
received for merchandise sold in the 
first half of this year, checks to em- 
ployes—just like this check of yours 
and money disbursed for benefits 
of employes required $46.95. Of the 
$53.05 left out of each $100 received, 

$39.15 went for materials, sup- 
plies, services. 

$4.35 went for taxes. 

$7.81 went for depreciation and 
maintenance of tools, buildings, etc. 

$0.39 went into a fund for future 
use (to help keep jobs going, for in- 
stance, if something has to be bought 
to keep production rolling.) 

$1.35 went to stockholders as 
earnings on their savings. 


Keeping Out of the "Red" 


(The average dividend check to 
the 17,227 stockholders was $18.47. 
This represents total payment—not 
for one week or one pay-period, but 
for the entire six-months period. ) 

The idea of the above, according to 
executives of S-W, is to inform the 
company’s employes in the matter of 
free enterprise. It is felt that em- 
ployer-employe_ relations will be 
better if the workers understand the 
company’s problems and the company 
side of it. Too, it gives them a better 
insight into their stake in the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

It is hoped that understanding will 
help to keep the “red” out of the 
workers’ minds and the 
the company’s books. 


“red” off 


Dallas women are ac- 
claimed among the best 
dressed in the nation 
because they are fashion- 
conscious. For them, The 
Dallas Times Herald’s staff 
correspondents in leading 
style centers report trends 
and cover authentic high 
fashion news as it is made. 
Style-wise Texas women 
use The Times Herald’s 
Woman's Section for guid- 


ance in their buying. 
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(Captions read counter clockwise) 


LAUNDRY PRODUCT: General Foods Corp. is now introducing 
LaFrance bluing flakes in a new package which is 20 percent larger 
than the old container. Product has been improved by a scientific 
blending of exclusive type blues. I+ will be nationally distributed. 


NEW FLOOR COVERING: Outstanding in the 1947 line of Arm- 
strong Cork Co. are a hooked rug design in Quaker Floor Covering 
and an embossed inlaid linoleum combining swirled fluting with 
rectangular blocks which softens straight lines with a leaf motif. 


PRECIPITRON: The electrostatic air cleaner developed by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. is said to remove 85 to 90 percent of all 
dust in the circulating air stream in homes as large as eight rooms. 
It can be installed in conjunction with a warm air furnace or with 
an air conditioning system. Cabinet model will sell for about $420. 


NUGGET SOCKET WRENCH: A product of the Blackhawk Manu- 
facturing Co., the tool has a streamlined handle. All the wrenches 
in the line are now being packed in brilliant yellow cartons im- 
printed with the Blackhawk trademark. Containers have metal edges. 


BERKELEY CUSTOM SHAVER: Non-electric, it has a numbered 
dial device which permits easy adjustment to any degree of shave 
desired—light, medium or close. A secret vault holds six blades. 
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CARGO CARRIERS:  Fairchild’s 
Packet (above) is first all-freight 
plane. Cargo pits (left) speed 
cargo handling on United Air Lines. 
Women's dresses (right) go east 
and west via American Airlines. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


Air Cargo Growth Augurs Shifts 
In Marketing Strategy 


Here's a what's-going-on story about the current status 
of a rapidly developing new industry. Reduction of time- 
in-transit for goods is already changing some established 
selling routines. It will have its impact on advertising, too. 


Air freight is still a long way from 
the “Big Business” category, but its 
growth within the last year has as- 
tonished all observers. Meanwhile 
there’s a mad scramble among the 
various interests which stand to bene- 
fit or lose through this fast-rising 
development. 

Most concerned are the established 
air lines, in the common carrier class, 
which would like to hold the major 
share of the business; and the new 
all-cargo, charter and contract lines, 
which have mushroomed to the fore 
in the past 14 months. Also con- 
cerned are the railroads, motor truck- 
ing companies, and Air Express 
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(Railway Express Agency’s air-ship- 
ping division). Manufacturers of 
planes and aviation equipment, the 
packaging industry, and manufactur- 
ers of conveyors, fork trucks, and 
other loading and handling equip- 
ment, and a number of others, all 
have a stake in the movement. 

New markets are being created and 
the entire distribution picture for 
some commodities is changing, as fa- 
cilities for shipping by air become 
more readily available. It’s a thrill- 
ing and, in some respects, uncom- 
fortable chapter in transportation his- 
tory, with rates being shoved down 
by competition, and some newcomers 


operating in the red. But even dur- 
ing this transitional period, millions 
of ton-miles of air freight are flown 
monthly, and the percentage is ris- 
ing sharply. 

In this new and rapid change in 
the techniques of distribution, new 
patterns of advertising are implicit. 
With the old and slower distribution, 
much advertising has been planned 
far in advance and has had relatively 
little timeliness in its design. Now it 
must speed up and be aimed more 
directly at those markets that will be 
served by air cargo. Because the sales 
executive must take on a new and 
complicated problem of distribution, 
merchandising and fast turn-over, he 
must coordinate with it a special pat- 
tern of consumer advertising that is” 
keyed to his distribution pattern. In 
both distribution and advertising he 
may in some cases actually find him- 
self operating on two levels—one the 
old and traditional ground level, and 


87 


the other the level of air cargo. For 
in air cargo he will more than ever 
select markets to be pushed, and de- 
vise and approve sales and advertis- 
ing procedures in those _ selected 
markets. 

The revolution does not stop there. 
Media of every kind are on the re- 
ceiving end of these changes. They 
are finding new sources of business, 
new contacts, new reasons for contact 
with old accounts, and a faster tempo 
in that phase of their national adver- 
tising that deals with products shipped 
by air. 


cents per pound, there’s still a sav- 
ing of more than three cents a pound 
through processing in St. Joseph. 
There has been wide publicity re- 
garding the shipment of fashion 
items, especially dresses by air. Doz- 
ens of companies are now receiving 
such shipments from New York, the 
dresses being sent on hangers in 
racks, protected by transparent film 
covers. Since boxes are not re- 
quired, there’s a saving in weight 
and space. ‘The dresses, which re- 
quire no ironing, can be put on sale 
immediately upon their arrival at the 


“AIROBUTION": This is the coined word used by The Manhattan Storage & Warehouse 
Co., New York City, in business paper advertising to sell its air cargo packing service. 
Manhattan's experimental air packing department is testing ways to ship by air—including 
special containers (right) for dropping by parachute. Even glassware is safe in them. 


Here’s an example of the way in 
which distribution is being affected 
by the new development. Buzza- 
Cardoza, Inc., Los Angeles greet- 
ing card manufacturer, formerly 
maintained a New York warehouse, 
to which merchandise was shipped in 
carload ivots, for reshipment to points 
along the Eastern Seaboard. The 
warehouse was recently discontinued 
and the company is now shipping by 
American Airlines ‘“‘Airfreight’” to 
customers, and claims it gives just 
as quick service as it previously did 
from the warehouse. Even though 
rates for air freight are higher than 
for rail haulage, the company profits 
by cutting down its inventory and 
saving the expense of operating a 
New York warehouse. 

Then there’s Kosher meat. In the 
past, it has been necessary to slaughter 
and process in New York the six 
million pounds of Kosher meat need- 
ed for the city’s large Jewish popu- 
lation each week, because it must 
be consumed within 72 hours. Ac- 
cording to American Airlines’ Cargo 
Manager, J. A. Wooten, experiments 
have been made in producing this 
meat in St. Joseph, Mo., at a saving 
of 8% cents per pound, and trans- 
porting it by air in less than five 
hours. Even though the rate for 
air shipment is five and a fraction 


store. Retailers like being able to 
fill out-of-stock gaps on short notice, 
while holding down inventories. And, 
of course, there’s the fact that, in 
high-style lines, having the merchan- 
dise on sale early is a valuable as- 
set. 

Much has also been said about 
the growing practice of air-shipping 
weekly magazines, news reels, elec- 
tros, drugs, and such perishables as 
flowers and lobsters. But there’s 
also increasing volume in less ob- 
vious items, now being transported 
by air, such as live stock, furniture, 
farm machinery and, surprisingly, in- 
dustrial equipment. 

The reasons for this increased vol- 
ume vary and overlap. In the case 
of perishables, it is understandable 
that their value is enhanced by get- 
ting them to market quickly, and 
that prolonging their sales life sev- 
eral days ensures profits. But what 
about the more bulky items? One 
answer is the saving through the 
elimination of crating—a saving not 
only in lumber and labor costs, but 
in keeping down weight and bulk. 
But the one reason which applies in 
almost every instance is that in these 
days of scarcity, both dealers and 
consumers are hungry for merchan- 
dise and want speedy deliveries. 

A major factor in the spectacular 


development of air cargo has been th 
influx of new recruits into commer- 
cial aviation, the young men, mostly 
veterans, trained as pilots and me 
chanics during the war, who insist 
upon remaining in aviation. Unde: 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, they could 
get financing and priorities for buy 
ing the planes the Government no 
longer wants, planes which, during 
the war, were worth $115,000 now 
being available for as little as $20,- 
000. Individuals and groups have 
bought or leased such planes and set 
themselves up in business, sometimes 
with the avowed intention of “‘fly- 
ing anything anywhere.” Nearly ail 
wanted to fly cargo, but when con- 
ditions were favorable some have 
hauled passengers. Last year, for ex- 
ample, passengers were flown to and 
from Miami on bucket seats, some- 
times at double the fare charged by 
established air lines. 


Estimates of the number who have 
engaged in this business range from 
200 upward. Many, of course, have 
fallen by the wayside, having learned 
that there’s more to the air trans- 
portation business than-merely flying 
a plane load from one airport to 
another. Pick-ups and _ deliveries, 
which can be a headache even to es- 
tablished lines, have been a tough 
problem for the newcomers. Cus- 
tomers, enticed by the thought of 
getting their merchandise across the 
continent in a fraction of the time 
needed for rail transport, lose inter- 
est if there are delays in loading, 
unloading, and deliveries. Main- 
tenance, proportionally higher for 
the small operator in many instances, 
eats into earnings. The problem of 
getting return loads is particularly 
baffling for contract flyers, who, «s 
a rule, lack sales organizations in the 
cities to which they travel. ‘The 
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established air lines have resented 
rate-cutting, the measure often used 
to ensure return loads. 

Conversely, the all-cargo lines re- 
sent what they term the subsidies 
the passenger plane companies get 
for carrying air mail. But the car- 
riers claim that the 45c a ton-mile 
four of them receive and 60c the 
others get are not subsidies, but hon- 
estly earned payments, set by the 
CAB; and, in support, they point 
out that air mail wins profits for the 


Post Office. 


Predicting Volume 


The point of view of the cargo 
lines was expressed in mid-October 
by H. Struve Hensel, counsel for 
the Independent Airfreight Assn., 
Inc., whose membership consists of 
five of the most progressive and well 
financed new lines: Flamingo Air 
Service; Natl. Skyway Freight Corp. ; 
Slick Airways; U. S. Airlines; and 
Willis Air Service. In a talk to the 
Natl. Aviation Clinic, Mr. Hensel 
made a strong plea for recognition 
of all-cargo lines on a separate basis 
from passenger lines. Pointing out 
that the future of the air freight 
business is unpredictable, Mr. Hen- 
sel suggested that regulation at this 
stage be flexible. (That it is un- 
predictable seems almost an under- 
statement. According to Mr. Hensel, 
as late as a year ago, a “distinguished 
speaker” said there is “only a lim- 
ited amount of cargo business which 
can be profitably handled by airlines 
in the United States,” and that “‘this 
volume is restricted by the splendid 
low-cost surface transportation avail- 
able.’’) 

In advocating free competition 
(limited only to the extent neces- 
sary to prevent rate wars and other 
destructive practices through which 
economic power might obstruct or 
retard normal growth and develop- 
ment), Mr. Hensel argued that it 
would not threaten the business of 
the present certificated carriers. “‘Pas- 
senger, mail, baggage and express 
trafic should, if anything, be in- 
creased by the development of air 
carriage of bulk cargo. If the pres- 
ent passenger lines desire to enter 
this freight field, they should be free 
and willing to enter it upon the same 
basis as the present air freight lines 
have done, that is, without reliance 
in any way upon governmental sub- 
sidy. Any losses suffered should not 
then be charged against any mail pay 
subsidy.” 

There is a likelihood that, as Mr. 
Hensel believes, there is room for all 
in this new, expanding industry. Its 
rapid growth during the past year, 
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despite handicaps, indicates that this 
is so. Among obstacles encountered 
have been inadequate airport facili- 
ties; lack of organization of main- 
tenance facilities; in adequate pro- 
vision for loading and unloading; and 
lack of provision for pick-ups and 
deliveries. ‘Though several American 
manufacturers are working on planes 
designed specifically to carry cargo, 
none will be available to civilians un- 
til some time in 1947. (The Bris- 
tol, a British freight plane, is being 
produced now.) 

Yet despite these obstacles, there 


are newcomers entering the air car- 
go field practically every day. Amer- 
ican Airlines, the pioneer, which 
started in it only two years ago, 
now handles monthly a_ million 
pounds of air freight in and out of 
New York City alone. United Air 
Lines’ air cargo volume (including 
freight, Air Express and air mail) 
for September, 1946, was 211% 
ahead of volume for September, 
1945. Continental, Delta, Eastern 
and PCA have all gone into the air 
freight business in recent months. 
Even the experts hesitate to estimate 
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the number of independents coming 
in. 
That there’s plenty of room for ex- 
pansion in the industry is indicated 
in the findings of an investigation, 
the report on which was released by 
Fairchild Aircraft in December, 
1945, to the effect that at that time 
only 75 U. S. cities were receiving 
freight service from certificated lines. 
(About five times as many have di- 
rect air passenger, air mail and Air 


runways and other facilities of the 
already existing smaller airports is 
another step which must be taken 
before air cargo can attain its maxi- 
mum development. 

Rates vary widely, but are tending 
toward stabilization, always down- 
ward. The figure of 60c a ton-mile 
for three years ago went down to 
about 40c a year ago, and in many 
instances is below 20c now. Air Car- 
go Transport Corp., one of the most 


Express service.) Helicopters, for 
short hauls, may be a factor in the 
growth of air cargo. Extending the 


aggressive and successful of the new 
cargo lines, claims to have been the 
first to establish a 20c-a-ton-mile rate, 
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Nearly forty percent increase in 
population in 23 years . . . now 
the largest market in Illinois and 
lowa, outside of Chicago... 
offers real sales potential for your 
product! 

Nearly 60% of Quad-Cities’ popu- 
lation live on the Illinois side and 
read the Argus-Dispatch news- 
papers ... the only daily news- 


papers published in the Moline- 
Rock Island zone. 
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DUMMY PACKAGE: It’s a realistic flasher 
type sign for the Air Express window displays. 


as well as the single unit cargo clas- 
sifications. Both American and 
United Air Lines now charge 17'%c 
a pound for shipments of 16,000 
pounds across the continent, or as 
little as $5.60 per hundred pounds 
on shipments of 16,000 pounds sent 
from New York City to Chicago. 
American has brought full DC-4 
plane loads on contract across the 
continent for as little as llc a ton- 
mile. Twelve of the regular air 
lines are now working, through the 
Air Transport Association to which 
they all belong, toward consolidat- 
ing their air freight tariffs, with the 
object of offering nationwide inter- 
line cargo facilities to shippers. 

Air Express (through Railway 
Express Agency) has also reduced 
rates to 6lc per ton-mile, for its 
special service, which includes fast 
pick-up and delivery, and routing on 
earliest available planes of any of 
the regular carriers. Despite com- 
petition from both the passenger lines 
offering their own air freight serv- 
ices and from the independents, Air 
Express’s volume has climbed steadily 
month after month, gross income in 
September, 1946, totaling 10.4% 
more than for September, 1945. In 
its favor is the fact that the 23,000 
REA offices are all equipped to ac- 
cept air express shipments, which, 
when necessary, are routed by fast 
rail express to the nearest airport 
from which a plane is scheduled to 
leave, with the last leg of the jour- 
ney also being made by rail express 
when the destination is not within 
motor distance from an airport. Air 
Express deserves credit for its mis- 
sionary work in educating the public 
in acceptance of the idea of trans- 
porting merchandise by air. It has 
also developed excellent techniques 
for tie-in promotions capitalizing on 
the fact that items on sale have been 
shipped by air. 

The leading aircraft manufactur- 
ers are working on all-cargo planes, 
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hut none 1s expected to be available 
for civilians till the middle of next 
vear. They are also busy, naturally, 
producing the planes so urgently 
needed to carry passengers and mail. 
The reduction of air postage to 5c 
an ounce is expected to swell volume 
of air mail to a point which will 
make it necessary to have more planes 
in this country—perhaps a total fleet 
of 3,000, some of which may be 
“Post Office planes,” on which mail 
will be sorted as it now is on trains. 


standably strive toward planes which 
can be most economically operated. 
(In announcing its increased air ton- 
nage for September, United Air 
Lines gave due credit to its new four- 
engine Cargoliners, with capacity of 
nine tons.) 

For the present, the freight planes 
in widest use are the Douglas DC-3 
(twin-engine) and DC-4 (four en- 
gine) models, which the Army called 
C-47 and C-54 respectively. Accord- 
ing to American Aviation, the DC-3 


EXPLOIT TIE-IN: Air Express is an old hand at linking products 


to air transport. Its experience can cue the many newcomers. 


Thus far, the only all-cargo plane 
being produced here is the Fairchild 
Packet, or “Flying Boxcar,” but the 
Army takes all available supplies. Its 
makers advertise that it is ‘easier 
to load than a boxcar;” that its 
fuselage has been squared, to ac- 
commodate straight-sided packages; 
that its tail splits into two doors 
which open the full width of the 
hold, and there is another door for- 
ward for access to up-front space. 
Cargo can be walked directly from 
truck or loading platform straight 
into the hold to its allotted space 
on the floor. Cases can be lashed 
down to the recessed tie-down fit- 
tings placed every 20 inches on the 
floor (which is “designed for heavy 
loads”). All this makes the mouths 
of the air freight people water, and 
they would like nothing better than 
to get some Packets now. If, as 
seems likely, they are not able to get 
them till late next year, other man- 
iacturers may have brought out their 
new freight planes by that time, and 
the Packet may have to fight to get 

place in the civilian market. The 

nportant factor in a cargo plane 
the pay-load which can be profit- 
bly carried. Designers will under- 
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can fly 14,000 miles a month at a to- 
tal cost of $7,140 (based on the use 
of the plane five hours a day). These 
planes were not designed for carry- 
ing freight exclusively, and the con- 
tract air lines must go to the expense 
of converting to their purpose the 
ones they buy at reduced rates from 
the Government. On the whole, 
these Douglas planes are proving sat- 
isfactory, as may be judged by the 
lowering of freight tariffs by those 
who operate them. 

Also promised is the 68-ton Boe- 
ing Stratofreighter, which will trans- 
port 20 tons, and which can be load- 
ed through “clamshell” doors at the 
rear and three other entrances. It 
is the biggest planned for civilian 
use. The Army has the 78-ton 
Globemaster Douglas (DC-7 or C- 
74) which carried 15 jeeps to the 
Cleveland Air Races. Other freight 
planes planned for delivery next year 
or in 1948 are the Martin 2-0-2, and 
the Lockheed Speedpak. Members of 
the industry do not expect gliders 
to be important in the freight picture 
for at least some time to come, but 
the impression prevails that helicop- 
ters may be widely used for short- 
hauls of freight, especially to large 
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THAN 
AVERAGE’’ 


An Exceptionally 
Well-To-Do-Market 


$43,586,000 in annual retail sales* 
. 40,793,000 gross farm dollars* 
$3,887 per family net effective 
buying power* ($274 higher tha. 
the U.S. average) .. . one of the 
top 620 counties containing 80% 
of your sales potential . . . where 
retail sales are $670* (U.S. av- 
erage is only $579*) for each 
man, woman, and child .. . that 
is McLean County, in the heart 
of Pantagraph Land which in- 
cludes adjacent portions of eight 
equally prosperous counties. 


108,500 wealthy readers (not just 
a city-zone population figure) . 

The Daily Pantagraph, first and 
alone in Pantagraph Land cover- 
age... saturation coverage ina 
much better-than-average market. 


* Copr. 1946, Sales Management Survey of 
ase Power; further reproduction not li- 
cense 
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$7000000 vay 
AIN’T HAY!” 


"BILLIONAIRE 
op BIDDY’ 


Yet that’s the daily cash income of poultry 


farmers in these United States. Which is 
why the poultry farm market is well up on 
the list of so many leading national adver- 
tisers. If you want to “make hay” in this 
market too, now’s the time to get all the 
facts about Poultry Tribune — America’s 

leading specialized FARM MAGAZINE 
—read, remembered, and responded to 
by half a million of the nation’s 


high-income poultry farm families. 


cali Ay ’ fi a w 

finest ewe Pees); 500,000 Circulation 
You can’t afford to leave a ““Two Billion cee , 
Dollar Hole” in your Farm Magazine Member: 
Schedule, 1945 a f : 8 f ) AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
<26r wanggglin 9 heegalnsesie ee pS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
Poultry and Eggs was $2,577,000,000. : 
2 USD.A. ‘3 R HK N 2 WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, IIL 
Gource U.S.D.A.) Representatives — New York: Billingslea and Ficke. 


Chicago: Peck and Billingslea. 
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airports for reshipment. 

Members of the packaging indus- 
try are interested observers of the in- 
crease in air shipping. The air lines 
also have much at stake in the de- 
velopment of efficient packaging 
methods in this field. The Shippers 
Research Division of the A.T.A. 
(passenger lines’ association) is con- 
ducting studies on packaging. JMod- 
ern Packaging has published a num- 
ber of articles on packaging for air 
shipping. “Air Cargoes,” a booklet 
issued during the war by Robert Gair 
Co., though devoted chiefly to the 
corrugated box, also covers other as- 
pects of packaging for air carriage, 
and is as useful and timely now as 
when it was brought out. 


Air-Shipping Containers 


The wartime counsel of the Army- 
Navy on air-shipping containers, as 
quoted in the Gair booklet, still holds 
good. Naming these factors—light- 
ness, strength, dimension limits, 
weather resistance — one _ section 
recommends the _ fiberboard box, 
“weather-resistant and reinforced, if 
necessary. . . . Air shipments are 
generally hand-loaded; for this 
reason the size of the package should 
be kept as small . . . and as light 
as possible.” Until planes specially 
designed for air cargo are in use, 
hand-loading methods will predom- 
inate. 

Plastics have entered the air cargo 
picture, with the rapid development 
of peacetime shipping of perishables 
and clothing by plane. Flowers, 
now shuttling up and down, and 
across the continent in both directions, 
are protected by cellophane and 
waxed paper. Amling’s of Califor- 
nia, large flower grower, has devel- 
oped decorative, but lightweight, 
packages for gardenias, orchids and 
violets shipped by air, and a special 


al (flowers air delivered) la- 
el. 


The fashion industry is using large 
quantities of transparent plastic film 
to cover dresses which are flown 
on hangers in racks, and which ar- 
rive clean, fresh and ready for sale. 

For merchandise affected by 
changes in altitude and _ pressure, 
special air-shipping methods have 
been devised, and experiments along 
these lines are still being conducted. 
Various new packaging techniques 
were evolved during the war, when 
it became necessary to send many 
kinds of materiel and troop supplies 
by plane. One such technique was 
“canning” delicate and valuable in- 
struments, to give protection against 
moisture and to save bulk. Coatings 
were also used. ‘‘Seal-Peel,” a new 
JANUARY 
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plastic coating, was 

demonstrated in October, 
’ 

an “around-the-world’ 


through 
flight of 


spectacularly | 


merchandise protected only by the | 


coating. 


Some interesting packaging meth- 


ods were developed by Ralph E. My- 


ers Co., Salinas, Calif., which has | 


shipped entire planeloads of pre- 
cooled vegetables, chiefly lettuce, to 
eastern markets, to reach dining 
tables within 24 hours after picking. 
The Myers method includes pre- 


packaging in small units suitable for | 


consumer sale. Wirebound crates 
of sliced veneer, developed during 
the course of the Myers experiment, 
were found satisfactory as shipping 
containers. 


A straw in the wind worth watch- | 


ing is the bid for the patronage of 
air shippers made by The Manhat- 
tan Storage & Warehouse Co., New 
York City. Even before the war 


was over, Manhattan started using | 


full pages in business magazines to 
advertise its special “Air Cargo 
Packing . . . for Airobution.” The 
company has a special department for 
air cargo packing and distribution, 
which has conducted experiments in 
this field. One of these was the 
parachuting of delicate merchandise 
from various heights, to test packag- 
ing methods. Glassware, china, 
phonograph records, bottled medicine 
and radios are among the items which 
successfully survived drops from an 
elevation of 250 feet in cargo para- 
chutes manufactured by Switlik 
Parachute Co. 


Opens New Market 


To readers of this magazine, the 
most interesting of air freight’s as- 
pects are its effects on distribution, 
the new markets it will open up, and 
its merchandising angles. Though its 
history is still short, it is document- 
ed with instances of by-products 
which became profitable major lines 
through the miracle of quick trans- 
portation to distant markets. Those 
in the industry claim that they are 
not trying to cut into other markets, 
but to create new ones. 


An entirely new kind of sales- | 
manship is being practiced by the | 


young independent lines. As H. Roy 
Penzell, president of Air Cargo 
Transport Co. (one of the _ best 
financed and most aggressive of the 
newcomers), puts it: “Our job is to 
educate potential shippers.” In ex- 


plaining how ACT salesmen work, | 


he said that one had recently taken 
a New York City dress house rep- 
resentative out to the line’s hangar 
at Newark Airport to prove to him 
that boxing of dresses is not neces- 
sary in air shipping. The salesman 


| 
| 
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Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc. 
.320 DEAN STREET 
BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


Do you avoid last 
(minute rush? 
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Get your mail out on time with 
SoundScriber electronic dictating equip- 


ment. SoundScriber saves time because 
it’s simple, eliminates shaving of wax 
cylinders, avoids breakage. Lower first 
cost... much lower operating cost. Plas- 
ticdischandles and fileslikealetter.Write 
for complete story on SoundScriber— 
the machine that serves the mind. 


/JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


SOUNDSCRIBERCORP., Dept. SM-1 New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full 


information. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Some New Customers 
Are Waiting For You 


if your business is something 
to eat or drink 


. or something to wear, or just 
about anything. Here’s a market 
that really responds to the “invi- 
tation to buy.” For the Negro 
looks to his race press with con- 
fidence and loyalty. Your adver- 
tising in these papers can win 
the response and regular patron- 
age of this 7 billion dollar mar- 
ket. Get the facts on some of the 
success stories built by advertis- 
ing in this live field. Drop a let- 
ter or post card today to 


Interstate United Newspapers, Inc. 
S45 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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demonstrated that dresses may be 
trucked to the airport on racks and 
transferred to racks athwart the 
planes. He talked of the cutting 
down on weight by the elimination 
of boxes and of saving their cost, 
about 8c apiece; and of the advantage 
of not having to press the dresses 
before putting them on sale. “Our 
man then broke down shipping cost 
figures to show the manufacturer 
that he could fly a 5,000-pound ship- 
ment of dresses from New York 
City to Los Angeles at the cost of 
17c per dress. Dresses could be flown 
to Chicago for five cents, or to Dal- 
las for nine cents. ‘These costs are 
about the same as railway express 
charges.” 


How Much Potential? 


With salesmanship of this nature, 
ACT was able in what it called a 
“typical” week in June to fly over 
40,000 pounds of wearing apparel 
for one West Coast shipper, to points 
all over the country. The line has 
also handled contracts for shipping 
plane load quantities of flowers from 
Florida to New York City and else- 
where; and from California to New 
York City. It flew under contract 
250,000 crates of avocadoes from 
Cuba to the U. S. during the sum- 
mer. It regularly flies The New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune, and 
the Times reported that in the 54 
days after last February 25, when 
the service was inaugurated, deliv- 
ery by air to Washington was can- 
celled because of the weather on only 
two days. ACT has also flown plane 
loads of furniture from the Foam 
Rubber Co., New York City, to 
department stores in Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and California. 

At rates of 10 to 14 cents per ton- 
mile (with adequate service stand- 
ards), there is an immediate air po- 
tential of three to three and one-half 
million pounds of women’s apparel 
from New York City to the San 
Francisco-Oakland area. This claim 
was made in the report, “Air Po- 


tentials in the New York Women’s © 


Apparel Industry,” prepared by Col. 
L. H. Brittin, Bertram Ault and 
Roger Mayhill, and distributed by 
Fairchild Aircraft. The potential 
to Florida was estimated at more 
than a million and one-half pounds. 
The study is one of a series on poten- 
tial air freight “candidates,” which 
it groups in these categories: agricul- 
tural, floricultural, fishery, and in- 
dustrial products. 

This study of Air Freight and the 
“Glamour” industry, the first of the 
projected series, discusses rates and 
costs; service standards, with par- 


ticular emphasis on pick-up and de. 
livery; flow of merchandise from one 
area to another; types of merchandise 
affected, and other topics. 

Figures on the amount of wearing 
apparel now being transported by air 
are unavailable, but the amount is 
significantly large. According to the 
Fairchild report, one women’s ready- 
to-wear chain indicated it could ship 
over 100,000 pounds per month by 
air to a warehouse in Los Angeles, 
to be reshipped to the entire State 
of California. Shipments of fashion 
merchandise are regularly going to 
Dallas and other centers. 

Airborne Telethrift Shopping is a 
new plan through which Continental 
Air Lines is providing overnight de- 
livery of Sears Roebuck merchandise 
from the Kansas City warehouse to 
purchasers in Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs and Denver. Orders tele- 
phoned from those cities before two 
o'clock are relayed to Kansas City. 
The merchandise is selected and 
packed within one hour and placed 
aboard the early evening flights of 
Continental to Denver, and deliver- 
ies are made by truck the following 
morning. The shopper pays only the 
catalog price of the merchandise, plus 
a delivery charge based on a scale of 
15c for shipments up to five pounds, 
20c for shipments up to 15 pounds, 
and graduated rates up to 90c for 
a 100-pound package. 


“Leave the Garbage" 


“Leave the garbage where it 
grows,” is the slogan popularized by 
J. T. Wooten, American Airlines, 
whose organization has induced ship- 
pers of fresh produce to use its air- 
freight facilities. Cleaned, ready-to- 
serve spinach, reduced from a pound 
to 10 ounces; and shelled peas re- 
duced from a pound to seven ounces 
—in both cases shipping only the 
net commodity—such cargoes are ob- 
tained by American as the result of 
cost-analysis salesmanship. ‘The line 
also thought up the idea of flying 
live lobsters from Newfoundland to 
Kansas City, with stamps on their 
backs stating they had been flown 
by American, and with their claws 
pegged, as a means of reassuring in- 
land housewives unaccustomed to 
dealing with lobsters. 

Flowers are particularly well 
adapted to transportation by air, the 
costs (because flowers are light in 
weight) being offset by freshness and 
longer sales life. Case histories in- 
volving flowers-by-air are good read 
ing. There was the bulb grower who 
found that blossoms previously wast- 
ed because there was no local mar- 
ket for them, suddenly became 2 
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profitable commodity when shipped 
by air to metropolitan markets. At 
;aster gardenias were selling for 
25c in California and $2 in the East. 
A California grower air-freighted 
200,000 to eastern cities, where they 
brought $400,000, netting him a 
handsome profit after airfreight 
charges. During the Easter season, 
Pan-American flies large quantities 
of lilies from Bermuda to New York 
City, the total elapsed time from 
picking to delivery coming to under 
30 hours. “Flowers with Wings” 
is the trade name of an Oregon grow- 
er, who sends prepaid by Air Ex- 
press a box of nine “Rubrum Lilies,” 
to any place in the U. S. 


Industrial Products 


Industrial products should have an 
average intrinsic value of at least 
$1 a pound, before they can gener- 
ally be considered “‘air candidates,” 
according to the recently issued Fair- 
child report on “Air Potentials in the 
New York Women’s Apparel In- 
dustry.” There are probably times 
when, because of special circum- 
stances, such as the necessity for 
speed, shippers and consignees con- 
sider air shipment justified for less 
expensive industrial items. A sur- 
prisingly long list of machines, parts 
and relatively heavy articles have 
been shipped by air in recent months. 
For example, Slick Airways has 
flown a planeload of Rototiller farm 
machines (combining the work of 
plow, disc and harrow) from Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corp., adjacent to 
Willow Run airport, to Oakland. 
Salesmen and dealers are receiving 
various kinds of samples by air—a 
trend which may taper off when mer- 
chandise becomes more plentiful. 

Milton Reynolds, Reynolds Pen 
Co., credits air delivery with the 
firm’s getting more than a million 
pens to retailers last year in time 
for holiday shopping. The company 
reported a sale of more than two 
million pens in seven months, most 
of them delivered by air, “the air- 
lines spelling the difference between 
success and failure,” according to an 
article by Mr. Reynolds in Air 
Transportation. 

Air cargo is playing an important 
role in the development of world 
trade. American’ Airlines, Pan 
American and T.W.A. are active 
along this line. American reduced 
its “International Air Express” rates 
recently. B.O.A.C. (British), Air 
France, K.L.M. (Dutch), and the 
Scandinavian Airlines are all mak 
ing aggressive bids for air cargo busi- 
ness. The report, mentioned previ- 
ously, on air potentials in New York’s 
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fashions, called attention to the mar- 
kets for women’s apparel which 
might advantageously be developed 
by air freight to Latin America. 
Summing up, air cargo was given 
impetus first by wartime necessity, 
and later by the availability of trained 
personnel and surplus planes. Short- 
ages, which made speed important, 
have been a factor in the movement. 
Simultaneously with its rapid devel- 
opment, the new air freight indus- 
try has had to face the same set- 
backs which have plagued the avia- 
tion world as a whole, plus some 
special troubles of its own. Before 


air cargo attains full stature, rates 
must come down to a still lower 
point—and this, in turn, hinges upon 
certain other economies. Greater co- 
ordination of pick-up and delivery 
systems and of loading and unloading 
facilities will be a step in the right 
direction. ‘There should also be im- 
provements in methods of loading and 
unloading, probably through new de- 
signs for conveyors, hoist trucks and 
other equipment. The coming of 
specially designed cargo planes will 
help to reduce expenses. Eventually 
the industry will work its way to- 
ward stabilization. 


Now Ready... 
“The Baking Industry and How to Sell It*’ 


Here is a new Bakers Weekly mar- 
ket analysis — the first complete 
market study of the Baking Indus- 
try to be made in 20 years. This 
new 52-page book tells how the 
industry is organized, how it buys, 
how it merchandises its products. 
Includes ideas on how to sell to 
bakers. 


In projecting 1939 Census figures to 
the present time, the editors of Bakers 
Weekly have drawn not only from their 
intimate knowledge of the industry and 
all factors affecting it, but have taken 
advantage of the generous cooperation 


The Study Covers: 


Organization of the Baking Industry 

(wholesale, retail, and house-to-house 
bakeries)... how each type operates and 
distributes. 


Operating details of the major buying 

groups (special pictorial section shows 
how ingredients, equipment, and supplies are 
actually used). 


& Charts of bakers’ buying practices... 
supply house functions. 


4) Proved methods of selling and advertising 
to the Baking Industry. 


"SEND THE COUPO 


Name 


FOR YOUR FREE COP 


BAKERS WEEKLY 
45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send my FREE copy of “The Baking Industry and How to Sell It.” 


offered by several organizations which 
are recognized as reliable sources in this 
field. 


The industry’s present dollar volume is 
well over two billion annually, and the 
industry is determined to hold this vol- 
ume in competition with other foods. 
In order to obtain the most efficient pro- 
duction at the highest standard of quality, 
bakers welcome assistance from outside 
manufacturers. 


If you have any product or service 
which you feel might help, “The Baking 
Industry and How to Sell It” should be 
a practical guide to your whole approach 
in working out an efficient sales, distri- 
bution, and advertising program. 
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A JOLLY LITTLE BRAIN-TEASER FOR AGENCY MEN AND ADVERTISERS: 


How do you rate these pictures 


for “interest value?” 


THE NATIONAL NETWORK OF SUNDAY MAGAZINE PICTURE SECTIONS 
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1. MORE INTEREST IN PHILADELPHIA OR ST. LOUIS? 


The folks who live, work and play in these 
towns not only will be stopped by these pictures— 
but will look at them and inspect them, because 
they will recognize them as part and parcel 
of their own particular environment. 


All of which is by way of reminding you of the 
extra interest value deliberately and dramatically 
built into the 26 Sunday magazine picture sec- 
tions of Metropolitan Group Gravure. 


These are not standard supplements edited in one 
place for distribution the nation over. They are 
independently published, locally edited maga- 
zine picture sections—put together every week to 
be of top interest to 14,000,000 families who live, 
work and play in or near the nation’s top markets 
—folks who have a warm spot in their hearts for 
everything associated with the ‘‘old home town”’. 
That’s why the magazine picture sections of Metro 


2. MORE INTEREST IN DETROIT OR PITTSBURGH? 


Group Gravure consistently are turned to by 90 
per cent of those people—and are given the high- 
est average inside page readership of anything 
in print. 


Know what this means to you? It means that no 
matter where your ad appears in Metro Group 
Gravure, it comes face to face with the largest 
assembled audience available anywhere today 
—and that means both men and women. 


Even better—you may pick and choose among 
Metro Group sections—down to any 10f_ blishing 
cities—to match your particular sales picture or 
distribution pattern, and still get top market 
coverage and top inside readership. 


Have you heard the whole Metro Group Gravure 
story lately? 
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4. MORE INTEREST IN BALTIMORE OR DES MOINES? 


5. MORE INTEREST IN WASHINGTON OR MINNEAPOLIS? 


6. MORE INTEREST IN CLEVELAND OR NEW YORK? 


See Answers Below 


Metropolitan Group Gravure 
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MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
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DETROIT —— PRESS 
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. Detroit. Anyone who’s ever been in Greenfield 
Village in Dearborn will recognize this quaint 
windmill. 


. WASHINGTON, D. C. The Navy and Marine 
Memorial on Mt. Vernon Highway across the 
Potomac River. 


1. PHILADELPHIA. Indian Rock on the East River 
Drive in Fairmount Park. 


6. CLEVELAND. Public Square in America’s sixth 
largest city with Union Terminal in background. 


3. Boston. Everybody knows Faneuil Hall— 
everybody in Boston, that is. 


4. BALTIMORE. Washington Monument in fore- 
ground, with Peabody Conservatory on right. 


INDEPENDENTLY PUBLISHED AND LOCALLY EDITED FOR 14,000,000 FAMILIES 
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Promotion Is Dynamo of 
Selling, Silex Test Shows 


It takes advertising and sales pro- 


motion—and retail selling—to at- 
tract buyers for such a wartime scarce 
item as electric coffee makers when 
shelves are well stocked, but without 
advance public notice. But when pro- 
motion starts, sales zoom. 

This is one of the preliminary find- 
ings by The Silex Co., Hartford, 


Conn., at the end of the first six 
months of its Market Absorption 
Survey begun last May in Peoria, IIl. 

The Silex survey, a two-year study, 
has a two-fold purpose. It seeks to 
establish the amount of merchandise 
needed to fill, and keep filled, the 
pipe lines of distribution amply to 
satisfy the consumers’ initial buying 
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22 million people —that’s 70% of Northern 
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Area Market—and delivers it at less cost. 
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surge, and to determine normal de- 
mand after the first phase of surge 
buying is over. 

In the first six month progress re- 
port, J. M. Moore, Silex general 
sales manager, states: 

“Amazing results have occurred in 
sales made during the first period 
(May-October) although it is stil! 
too early to be sure the first period js 
definitely finished. However, com- 
paring sales for the first six months 
period, May through October, with 
the same period in 1940, the last 
normal, pre-war year, the increase in 
sales of Silex coffee makers, amounted 
to 1760%. 

“Approximately 50% of this tre- 
mendous increase represents sales to 
consumers while the other half went 
to fill the pipe lines. Consumer sales, 
therefore, show 880% increase over 
1940. 

“During the first three months— 
May to July inclusive—68% of the 
consumer sales were made and 32% 
were in the succeeding three-month 
period. 


Fluctuating Sales 


“There was no consistent falling 
off of sales but varying fluctuation 
occurred during the first six months. 

“Sales in the last month of this 
period (October) were 198% above 
1940 sales. 

“Accurate records have been kept 
of all distributor and dealer sales, 
and rigid control has been exercised 
to prevent any leakage of merchan- 
dise to places outside the 10 county 
area. 

“All figures on sales during the 
continuing study are net,” Mr. 
Moore explains. “Figures are care- 
fully weighted and generous allow- 
ances made for possible but not dis- 
cernible leakage of merchandise to 
places outside the area, for the pres- 
ence and absence, of certain other 
types and brands of products in the 
market that normally would com- 
pete for the consumer’s dollars. Ad- 
justments are also made for number, 
types and quality, of dealers and dis- 
tributors, in relation to the population 
and quality of the community they 
serve, and in relation to their ability, 
or forgotten skill, in selling. 

“No advertising was permitted at 
first but it was quickly found that 
mere presence of merchandise at the 
point of sale is not sufficient, even 
products previously in short supply 
or entirely off the market. People 
still have to be sold. Result: Local 
advertising was started July 1. 

“Tt was soon discovered that ‘sel!- 
ing’ which has been on vacation dui 
ing the past lush year of purchasers’ 
scramble to buy scarce goods, had be- 
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come a lost art. This condition, glar- 
ingly present at the beginning of the 
Peoria study was quickly recognized 


and both distributors and dealers are | 


improving their sales effort and 
methods. 

“Despite all the concern, and the 
surveys made, relative to duplication 
of orders on the books of manufac- 
turers, distributors and dealers, it was 
found that unfilled orders on hand 
for Silex products in the Peoria area 
were in line with the rest of the 
country but no cancellations were re- 
ceived when the merchandise began 


to appear in quantity. On the con- | 


trary, ‘on order’ merchandise proved 
to be about one-third of actual de- 
mand and distributors have repeated 
their original orders twice since May 
and have re-ordered several times in 


lesser quantities. While there may | 


have been some duplication of orders 
it is not felt that present orders are 
in any sense inflated. 


Another Study on Way 


“This report covers the first six 
months’ period, May through Octo- 
ber, the period of pipe-line filling and 
surge buying but it is interesting to 
note that November orders came in 
with normal regularity, but at the 
new level of approximately 200% 
above the 1940 level. 

“The Silex Co. is not quite yet in 
a position to draw final conclusions. 
The situation may not have jelled. 
Also it will be interesting to observe 
the effect of price increases on con- 
sumer sales which will be absorbed 
during the next phase of our con- 
tinuing study. In another three to 
six months, however, we expect to 
publish some highly interesting and 
valuable information for the benefit 
of all business concerns. 

“It is expected,” Mr. Moore ex- 
plains, “that sales during the second 
phase will forecast future normal 
business in the Peoria market and by 


projecting these figures nationally we | 
can plan our production, sales and | 
advertising activities, financing and | 
personnel accordingly, with a high | 
degree of accuracy. That is the chief | 
objective of this continuing market | 


study.” 

Silex chose the Peoria market, Mr. 
Moore states, “because of its isola- 
tion from other markets, its freedom 


from cross distribution, and because | 


it is typically representative of the | 


average American city as disclosed by 
our comparative studies of United 
States cities and towns in respect to 
population growth, size and types of 
tamilies, purchasing power, employ- 
ment, occupational statistics and 
other pertinent factors.” 
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NEW YORK SUBWAYS company, inc. 


CAR CARDS ° STATION POSTERS 
Member of NATA 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. - 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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RIUMPH for Hotel New 
Yorker! Television—a 
permanent service never be- 
fore offered to the public .. 
is yours to enjoy as guests 
of Hotel New Yorker. 


It’s new... it’s thrilling... 
it’s RCA-Victor Television! 

At present, the Manhattan 
Cocktail Lounge and [gore 
parlors are equipped with 
television. It is contemplated 
to extend this service to pri- 
vate rooms. 

More innovations are on 
the way—a promise of finer 
comforts for everyone. 


1 | 
Yi YORKER 
aa" ; Frank L. Andrews, 


President 
x A TTT 
cnc aaa 
34th St. at Eighth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. 
Direct Tunnel Connection to Pennsylvania Station 
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Offers 2-Year Course 
In Overseas Selling 


International House, 
New Orleans, prepares 
men for foreign trade. 


A group of earnest young men in 
New Orleans in January began a 
course which, when completed, will 
make them—it is hoped—the best 
trained young men in the field of 
overseas selling. 

The training course is sponsore.J 
by International House, the New 
Orleans good -neighbor - policy -in-ac- 
tion project, in conjunction with 
exporters of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the Orleans Parish School Board, 
which furnishes the classroom facili- 
ties and the instructors. The training 
will last for two years. It includes 
lectures from recognized leaders in 
the field of foreign — particularly 
Latin American — selling, classroom 
studies, and plenty of actual practice 
in the New Orleans offices of export 
companies. 

International House points out 
that this two-year course, in_ its 
opinion, is the most thorough-going 
and intensive ever to be tried and 
also, probably, the first to cover such 


a wide range of overseas selling sub 
jects. The curriculum includes in 
tensive study of one foreign language 
a fundamental course in foreigi 
markets, the practices and principle 
of overseas selling — tied down spe 
sifically in such subjects as advertis 
ing, financing, sales management, 
technical procedures, sea and ai) 
transportation and packaging; marin« 
insurance, and the basic legal aspects 
of selling to foreign buyers. 

To gain practical experience, class 
room work is supplemented by visits 
to port facilities, docks, warehouses 
and the sales and shipping offices of 
manufacturers engaged in export 
selling. 

Prominent export sales managers, 
shipping company heads, commodity 
importers, freight forwarders, port 
officials and other experts engaged in 
export selling will conduct seminars 
in their particular fields. The final six 
months of the two-year course will 
be spent on the job, learning the 
practice as well as the theory of for- 
eign selling. 

The first class was restricted to 
veterans, but it is hoped that later 
the Export-Import Institute’s courses 
may be thrown open to all education- 
ally qualified young men interested 
in foreign trade. 
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"KNOW HOW" 


GETS RESULTS 


Old friend, neighbor, and established member of the community for 25 years, 


WMBD is truly “first in the heart of Central Illinois". 


WMBD's "know-how" is 


depended on here for top entertainment, help and leadership in civic progress. You 


can depend on WMBD's "know-how" 
PEORIAREA—check the Hoopers! 


IN PEORIAREA 


to get outstanding sales results from 


IT’s 


5000 cBs 
WATTS AFFILIATE 


EDGAR L. BILL 
President 


FREE & PETERS. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CHARLES C. CALEY 


Executive Vice President 


- ». National Representatives 
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...and this is the" 


pe ee 


It is altogether fitting and proper that the stadium 
of the University of Toledo should be known hence- 
forth as the Glass Bowl. . . because “‘this is Toledo’’, 
glass center of the world. The Glass Bowl not only 
in name, but in fact... for, through the generosity 
of Toledo’s great glass companies, glass is part of 
the integral structure of the stadium. In the new 
press box, a model of its kind, in the score board, 
team houses and directional sign and elsewhere 
throughout the stadium, glass.serves once more its 
twin functions of utility and beauty in this newest 
of bowls—the Glass Bowl of the University of Toledo. 


This is Toledo 


y BOW! 
RST op 


Shown here, the glass sign 
at street entrance to the 
Glass Bowl, the glass en- 
closed press box, and ac- 
tion at the Glass Bowl 
dedication game. 


The Glass Bowl became 
a reality through the co- 
operation of the three com- 
panies which have made 
Toledo the glass capital 
of the world—Libbey- 
Owens*Ford Glass Com- 
pany, Owens - Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation and 
Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany...three of the distin- 
guished names among 
Toledo’s 555 diversified 
industries. 


foun 


PRR BERR 


...and this is the 
TOLEDO BLADE 


... proud of the Glass Bowl, proud of 
the University of Toledo, proud of the 
city itself and of the whole rich Toledo 
Trading Area which it has had the 
privilege of serving for more than a 
hundred years. Proud of the com- 
munity’s accomplishments today... 
and of the steady progress being 
made towards a still finer and better 

Toledo Tomorrow. 


TOLEDO BLADE 1: 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


MEMBER AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING NETWORK 
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Growers Buck Big Crop 


Last fall when California celery 
growers started shipping to Eastern 
markets, they discovered that the 
East had harvested a record crop of 
the same product. Without additional 
plantings, New York, Michigan and 
Ohio had produced 50% more celery 
than in normal years, and had put 
1,500 cars into cold storage to be 
sold off up to the New Year. 

The Californians found prices be- 
low their own growing costs. They 
knew that the Eastern celery would 
have to move before their own 
brought a profit. So they organized 
a “quickie” sales campaign. 

A group of 42 of the principal 
growers in the Western Growers 
Association, advised by research di- 
rector Al Martin and by the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., planned 
newspaper copy and a quick-print 
“soft” display for retailers. Costs 
were settled by a voluntary asses 
ment of $5 per acre. The program 
was completed in five days. 

In 25 Eastern cities 12-inch, single- 
column copy showed a tall stalk of 
celery, “Fresh California Celery Ar- 
riving Daily.” In 10 cities spot radio 
announcements were added. The 
advertising started November 19, 
ended December 13, thus bracketing 
Thanksgiving. 

Leading chain store companies co- 
operated by displaying celery at sale 
prices, and independent retailers 


quickly followed. The original 5,000 
‘soft’ displays were not enough— 
3,000 more had to be hurried to 
waiting dealers. 

If a housewife read the advertising 
and bought Eastern celery, that was 
all right, though naturally the Cali- 
fornians concentrated on their own 
product, went a bit lighter on the 
advertising near Eastern celery grow- 
ing centers. 

Even before the campaign started, 
due to advance retailer teamwork, 
celery sold at $2.50-$3.00 a crate in 
Eastern cities where prices had been 
too low for profit. Harvesting around 
400 crates per acre, the growers’ 
cost for the campaign came to about 
a cent and a quarter per crate. The 
consumer paid no more, despite. the 
improvement in wholesale prices re- 
ceived by growers. 


Mystery and 4 Media 


The Crest Specialty Co. is plan- 
ning the largest budget in its history 
for a 1947 national advertising cam- 
paign for Spiffy, its invisible collar 
stay-down. Kuttner & Kuttner, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed as agency 
for the entire campaign which in- 
cludes radio, newspaper, magazine 
and business paper schedules based on 
an appropriation well into six figures. 
Louis C. Rolontz, Crest director of 
sales and advertising, reports en- 
thusiastic reaction by dealers and 


jobbers to the program. 


“COTTAGE KITCHEN" . . . Built by the General! Electric Co. to be efficient, attractive 
and enjoyable to live in, is currently traveling key cities in the Southwest. Top space-saving 
feature of this all-electric unit is the open-end-wall with disappearing table and chairs. 
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Backbone of the campaign will be 
a radio show starring Kent Taylo: 
Hollywood actor, as “Steven Knight 
Criminologist,” in a 13-week serie; 
of mystery dramas. 

Tying in directly with the radi: 
show, Spiffy will give away free ove 
dealers’ counters, three quarters of « 
million copies of the “Steven Knigh: 
Mystery Booklets.””’ Mystery fans 
will pick up each week’s story of the 
radio drama at their favorite drug, 


HIGH VISIBILITY . . . Achieved in this new 
Wearever Fountain Pens counter case made 
by Copeland Displays, Inc., with glass-side, 
two-level tray holding three dozen pens. 


cigar or men’s stores, thus building 
up store traffic at the point of sale. 
Window streamers and counter cards 
will be tied in with the concentrated 
market-by-market campaign which 
will cover 27 major markets with a 
population over 25 million during the 
first half of 1947. 

A year-round weekly newspaper 
schedule will be maintained in 82 
cities and consistent magazine cam- 
paigns will run in Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Esquire, and Collier’s. 


Old Forester and King 


Arrangements for a full four-color 
1947 magazine advertising campaign 
surpassing any in the history of the 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. are 
now complete. Again the company’s 
two top brands, Old Forester and 
King, will be featured, with more 
emphasis being placed on Old For- 
ester than in the past several years. 

The traditional orchid, as a sym- 
bol of quality, continues in the Old 
Forester advertisements with copy 
limited to plugging the slogan, 
“There Is Nothing Better In The 
Market.” The brand’s schedule in 
cludes seven monthly and six of the 
top weekly national magazines for 
total of 104 full-color pages. 

Advertisements for King emplo: 
a solid black background broken on) 
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: 


“All Right, Bertram, I'll Give You Back Your 1OWA Territory” 


No need for you to pine for the lush sales of 


urban Iowa—when the Des Moines Sunday 


Register packages that market so easily! Yes THE DES MOINES 
indeed, this one newspaper gives you 76% cov- REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


erage of lowa’s urban buyers—a statewide mar- 
| Cre Is —_ 
| =n Miny iim) \ We 


ket ranking among America’s first 20 cities. You 


— 


get it all at the low milline rate of $1.68—a unique 


opportunity offered by a unique newspaper! 


ABC Circulation September 30, 1946: PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN MARKET 
Daily 362,682—Sunday 475,461 RANKING AMONG AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 


Basic Member American Newspaper Advertising Network 
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by a ray of white light coming from 
behind the bottle and spotlighting a 
mixed drink. In addition to its mag- 
azine advertising, King will receive 
consistent newspaper coverage in 
selected markets. Handled in black 
and white and in color, the news- 
paper copy will parallel the magazine 
theme. 

Collier’s leads off the campaign 
and is followed by Life with a sub- 
stantial number of insertions. Othe: 
magazines carrying the copy include: 
The American Magazine, Cosmo 
politan, Esquire, Gourmet, Harper’s@ 
Bazaar, Newsweek, Red Book, Time, 
Town & Country, The United States 
News and The New Yorker. 


Oil-Tires Deal 


Through the signing of a contract 
shortly before the end of the year, 
more than 10,000 distributors, deal- 
ers, and service stations of the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., from 
coast to coast, are entering the tire 
business this month as a new step in 
the progress of the company and the 
consummation of one of its most im- 
portant peacetime plans. 

The contract was signed by 
William F. Humphrey, president of 
Tide Water Associated, and H. N. 


CRAIG WOOD .. 


. Clay model of the 
popular golf champion, created coopera- 
tively by Crawford, MacGregor, Canby Co., 
Cincinnati, O., and L. A. Darling Co., 
Bronson, Mich., promotes sportswear and 
golf accessories for dealers and “pro” shops. 


Hawkes, assistant general manager 
of the Tire Division of the United 
States Rubber Co. It provides that 
the oil company take over the ex- 
clusive sales of the entire line of 
passenger car, truck, industrial and 
agricultural tires and tubes made by 
the Federal Division of U. S. Rubber 
Co. in all territories in which the 
three sales divisions of Tide Water 


Associated’s _ national 
operate. 

Individual divisions of the oil com- 
pany have in the past sold tires ot 
different makes but this is the first 
time the entire company has united 
to sell the complete output of a single 
make of tire on a national basis. It is 
one of the most complete lines of tires 
sold by any oil company under its 
own or a private brand name. 

Prior to January 1, a long series 
ot meetings of regional groups of dis 
tributors, dealers and sales personne! 
were held. Each meeting was ad 
dressed by members of the executive 
staffs of both companies. 

Federal quality tires which have 
been established on the American 
market for 38 years will carry a life 
time guarantee. They will be included 
in all advertising and promotion 
featuring the company’s Tydol Fly- 
ing “A” gasoline, Veedol Motor Oil 
and other products and will be 
heavily backed with separate adver- 
tising, point-of-sale displays, dealer 
helps and direct mail to consumers. 
With a new “winged tire’ emblem, 
conforming to those used on other 
Tide Water Associated products, the 
theme for all promotion for Federal 
tires will be the newly created slogan, 


“Good for a Long Safe Ride.” 


organization 


_QGavGe 
Ss 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, 


INC. 


National Representatives 


BLUE RIBBON PACKAGE 


Everything you need for decisive tests is wrapped 
up in South Bend, Indiana. “Test Town, U.S.A.” is 


a perfect cross-section of America’s industrial-agricul- 


Che 


Oribune 


tural structure. It is a one-newspaper market. The 


people who live here buy here—and are guided by 


The South Bend Tribune. 


Soulh Mend 


NEWSPAPERS 


GET 
IMMFDIATE 
AC.«ION 
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CHAIR CHUTE: The postwar parachute 
for civilians now forms a comfortable 
back rest in the cabin-type airplane 
seat. It's out of sight—out of mind— 
until moment needed in an emergency. 


Chair-Back Parachute Seeks Market 
As Standard Plane Equipment 


Eyeing the commercial airline market, Irving Air Chute 
adds simplicity, convenience, to its No. | appeal—safety. 


Thousands of people have flown 
millions of miles in commercial air- 
liners without the extra protection of 
parachutes. Many air travelers never 
give a parachute a second thought. 
With passengers in this state of mind, 
what can a manufacturer of para- 
chutes do to maintain his market? 

Irving Air Chute Co., Inc., Buff- 
alo, in shifting from military to 
civilian production, has brought out 
an entirely new design. The familiar 
type parachute is bulky, cumbersome 
and hard to sit on—and the mere 
tact that he wears a parachute, makes 
the average passenger a little bit un- 
easy about the safety of flying. 

The new Irving parachute is called 
the Chair Chute. It fits into the back 


of every seat in a cabin plane, not 
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onto the back or chest of the 
passenger. The harness is stowed in 
the sides of the chair, out of the way, 
but instantly available. The rip cord 
handle is conveniently placed*on the 
harness, where it is easily accessible in 
case of emergency. The chute itself 
forms a comfortable back rest. The 
chute, upholstered to match the plane 
seat, doesn’t require extra room. In 
short, the Chair Chute offers the 
passenger or pilot all the extra pro- 
tection of a parachute without the 
necessity of remembering to put it 
on, wearing it, carrying it, or finding 
a place to store it. 

The principal reason for wearing 
a parachute is safety; however, ad- 
vertising and promotion for the Chair 
Chute also stresses these points: 


1. Simplicity — You don’t need 
special training to use it. 

2. Comfort—You never have to 
wear it... except in an emergency. 


3. Convenience—It is installed in 
the airplane chair, ready for instant 
use. 


4. Safety—It provides extra pro- 
tection in flight. 

Promotion for the Chair Chute is 
being directed largely to business 
firms and executives who operate their 
own cabin planes. Irving is develop- 
ing sales of Chair Chutes as standard 
equipment on several types of private 
planes. At the present time, the large 
airline companies do not use para- 
chutes ; however, Irving feels that the 
day is noc far distant when practically 
all planes will be parachute-equipped. 

To market the Chair Chute, Irving 
is switching from direct sales repre- 
sentatives to a distributor-dealer or- 
ganization. 
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COMMONDLACE into 


cog O’OR... 


to petrucellLi... fine designer, versatile 
artist, signer of many Fortune covers, we gave a 
commission to translate the familiar trademark 
of a cockerel in the new colored foils. 

Petrucelli first reduced his subject to 
colored silhouettes—comb, crest, legs, chassis, 


empennage...appliqued on a striking poster. 


Su ae 


the iLLUSION of depth fostered by the foils 
delighted our own designers...further suggested 


a sculptural treatment. Hand scored with clever 
curves, each segment attained actual contours. 
And our Petrucelli poster was converted 
into a bas relief, rich in anatomical illusion...a 
glorious bird displayed against a buff background. 


the BACKGROUNO did not do full justice 
to the proud poultry exhibit, in the judgment of 
the Schenley Reserve advertising manager... 

So Joseph Binder, well-known Viennese 
designer, devised an antiqued setting of dull blue, 
with a shadowed light border. The contrast made 
the cockerel almost crow!... 


the FOIL ROOSTER went into production... 
5,000 of one size, 7,500 of another. And each of 


the quantity produced replicas was an original! 
In due time, the display panel went to the 


trade. The reception was quietly sensational. 


VveTERAN BARKEEPS who usually look 
on displays as intruders of space better occupied 
by bottles, said this Schenley Petrucelli-Binder 
production was the best display ever! 

Mr. Customer, his wife and lady friend, 
the folks who don’t know Art, but do know what 
they like...looked, liked and said so. 


BeeR-ORINKING Dodger fans stopped their 
discussion of the favorite’s chances long enough 
to admit the boid was a beaut. 

Hunters, farmers, traveling salesmen and 
truck drivers in hundreds of bars discussed the 


foil bird as though it were a blue ribbon show bird. 


One OECORATOR with a haut ton clientele 
made the radiant rooster the main motif of a room 
done in modern decor. 

After months of use, the chanticleer has 


aged with the grace of good gesso, is stil! worth 


looking at, visually effective. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Se... with remittance to Readers’ 


Services Bureau SALES MANAGEMENT, T i | EY H 0 LI D AY | S 0 V E R ! 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number. 


It's a new year .. . and a new market. 
ADVERTISING ve period of indiscriminate buying Is over. 
138—How w Increase Sales Through Now, your advertising must pack real sales punch 
yo eo Selection, by Arthur Hurd to convince the increasingly cautious buyer. . . 
rice 


to produce the RESULTS you want. 


12i—The $8,000,000,000 Textile In- Now, more than ever, your advertising must SELL! 


dustry: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Pro- 


motion? A portfolio of the 19-article | . 
series by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) | Since 1892—whatever the market conditions— 


Ahrend has produced RESULTFUL Direct Advertising. 
Let our staff of experts plan and produce 
your 1947 Direct Advertising. It's 
the direct way, the economical way 
to BETTER RESULTS. 
Write or ‘phone MU 4-3411 TODAY 


106—The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment. (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 

Austin S. Igleheart. (Price 5c) 21 
NATIONAL 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You AWARDS 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by within the 
Burton Bigelow and Edwin G. Flemming. ay 
(Price 5c) Feet 4 Youre Gi Ze ¢ LJ yA 1, Z Loe 


130—How to Spot, Appraise ara Spike 


Grievances among Salesmen, by Robert | 333 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. .© MURRAY HILL 4-3411 
the N. McMurray. (Price 5c) 


val! 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 


(Price 10c) a s * 
Dok 127—‘“Dollar-Hour” Travel Costs for St fa i oht th | ff kj n 9 0 if 
ied Air, Rail, Bus Transportation. (Price 5c) 
so oe 
der 126—What Makes a Star Salesman | 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) if 2 
nd 124—What Type of Salesman Makes . , 
_ the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Nor- TO GET ACROSS, fashion-wise 
hat man R. Catharin. (Price 5c) promotion must be printed on 
a paper of style and distinction. 
REFE Ask your printer about the pa- 
RENCE TOOLS per you should use to get these 
heir 135—A Current List of Selected In- important effects. With his in- 


timate knowledge of paper 
we're sure Rising Line Marque 
will top his recommendations. 


ugh formation Sources for Businessmen, by 
Peter B. B. Andrews. (Price 10c) 


133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
and Price? Public Says “Yes!” (Price 5c) 


the 125—N. Y. Buying Groups Increase 
pird. Department Store Memberships in 1946. 
(Seventeen principal retail store groups 
and their national membership in prin- 


* cipal cities. (Price 10c) 
CN 
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itele _ 137—What’s Behind Today's Trend 
Coward Decentralization, by John Allen 
oom Murphy. (Price 10c) 
128—A Portfolio of Sales Control 
- has Forms. (Price 10c) 
isi , Housatonic, Mass. 
orth 118—New Management Patterns to ie oe 


Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 
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Promotion 


Through the McCall's Keyhole 


McCall's says that the 
teen-agers is 
creation.” 
world the 


world of 
“a world of their own 
To pry into that private 
magazine ran a contest- 


survey, with girls from 13-17 
eligible. Some 40,000 sent for entry 
blanks, almost half that number re- 
sponded. The booklet, “McCall’s 


is one of 
It contains 
attitudes, 


peeks at a private world,” 
the results of the survey. 
interesting angles on the 


buying habits, etc., of teen-age girls. 
Write the magazine, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 22. 


"St. Louis Means Business" 


The Associated Printers and Lith- 
ographers of St. Louis, Inc., in con- 
junction with the Star- Times, Globe- 
Democrat and St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch offer a 75-page, no-expense- 
spared booklet, “St. Louis Means 
Business.” Written primarily for 
businessmen who are looking tor a 
market for their products or who are 
planning to expand operations, the 
booklet is being distributed to adver- 


THE 


MARKET DIGEST 


WICHITA EAGLE 


DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


AND ITS SALES POTENTIAL 


ft wrcmita tail 


seige' tg hout © 
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ave ™! 

ith newspaper 


onfusing 
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the issue “ 


circulati 


THE 


MORNING — EVENING — SUNDAY . . 
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Your, 


WICHITA EAGLE 


. REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY O'MARA & ORMSBEE INC. 


copy TODAY 


tisers and advertising agencies. It 
covers all phases of manufacturing in 
the St. Louis area, natural resources, 
utilities, cultural facilities and com- 
munity interests. It also answers ques- 
tions on buying power, financing, em 

ployment, new product development. 


Third Annual Report 


Edward Stern and Co., Inc., are 
releasing the Third Annual Report 
of the company’s Continuing Stud) 
of Industrial Preferences in Direc: 
Mail. The survey, according to com 
pany spokesmen, “‘is a sincere attempt 
to do basic research in the field of 
direct mail.” It deals with executive 
preferences on the physical character- 
istics of industrial literature. It con 
tains typical problems, pertinent su: 
vey findings and the company’s inte: 
pretations of these facts. Limited 
copies—write the company, 6th and 


Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 6. 


S. M. Tips Its Hat... 
to Men’s Fashion Guild of New 
York for its handsome booklet dealing 
with the aims, attitudes and ambi- 
tions of the Guild. Illustrated with 
excellent photographs, it prov ides a 
listing of the membership in the 
Guild . . . to Perkins-Goodwin Co.. 
for “The First Hundred Years,” a 
history of Perkins-Goodwin. The 
booklet is a fit representation of the 
work of: a fine manufacturer. Cloth 
bound, it is a segment of industrial 
history . to The Katz Agency, 
Inc., for its time-saving Katz Cal 
endar of Expiration (Radio) Dates. 
Requiring no figuring, no counting, 
it shows at a glance the expiration 
date of any broadcast schedule ot 
13, 26, 39 or 52 weeks... to The 
Wichita Eagle for a helpful Mar- 
ket Digest of Wichita and vincinity 
... to Newsweek for “Eight Artful 
Ways to Demonstrate One Basic 
Truth,” a cartoonized treatment of 
various national problems — such as 
Newsweek covers in its weekl; 
roundup ... to H. J. Heinz Co., for 
a booklet dedicated to its employes, 
“Heinz ...a Good Place to Work.” 


+— — 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 


BAKING INDUSTRY? 


See Bakers pane a s offer 
of market analysis, page 
97, this issue, ales Man- 
agement. . 
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The early gold seekers, blinded by the 
glitter in their brains, roamed unseeing 
over riches that would have dazzled Midas 
..» The Argonauts’ heirs would be better 
off today had they staked claims to the 


California acres of clay, cement materials, 
rock and gravel. 

While the state still mines more than 
$6,000,000 in gold annually, the opulent 
metal is small time . . . to the annual yield 
of 52,955,000 common bricks; 29,514,000 
fire bricks; 5,801,000 glazed and fancy; 
terra cotta, chimney pipe, flue lining, drain 
and sewer pipe, floor and roofing tile, 
kitchen ware, ceramic products, worth 
$15,458,000. . . crushed rock, sand and 
gravel, valued at $23,500,000... 15,922,722 
_arrels of cement priced $25,696,000... 

Not to mention granite and tuff for 
monuments and curbing... silica, quartz, 
glass... talcand pyrophyllite for cosmetics, 
paper, rubber, insecticides . . . soapstone 
for asphalt roofing and paints . . . soda 
ash, troma, salt cake, sodium sulphate for 
water softeners, oil refining, chemical and 
metallurgical uses . . . limestone for stock 
feed, fertilizer, poultry grits, and filler 
+. gypsum for plastics and wallboard... 
salines, borates and ordinary salt, for 
California’s expanding industries. 


San Francisco, brought up on minés 
and miners’ money . . . still has the main 
Mining Exchange of the nation ... is home 
office to this Western industry with an 
annual output in excess of a billion dollars 
. » - focal point for most of California’s 
mines and quarries which produce sixty 


important minerals. More important, the 
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city is the hub of Northern California’s 
fast growing industries which converts 
this mineral yield into housing materials, 
hundreds of industrial and consumer 
products . . . and a market twice blessed 
with the payrolls of both raw producers 
and converters! 

If you want a stake in this market, 
first file your claim in The Chronicle... 
a newspaper that has been part and parcel 
of San Francisco and the West for eighty 
years ... today is read by the heirs of old- 
timers and ex-GIs settled since V-J Day... 


With probably the most thorough 


general news treatment west of New York 


City, and the most compact local chronicle 
. ». covering the dog-bites-man as well as 
man-bites-atom items, this newspaper is a 
must for the well informed... Preferred by 
business men, yet occasionally invited 
arbiter in labor disputes . . . conscious and 
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conscientious of women’s interests .. . 
with as much entertainment as its news- 
print restricted editions permit, The 
Chronicle is class-less in its appeal, pro 
public in its policies, and distinguished for 
its enemies as well as its friends. 

Choice of one family in three in the 
city, one in four in the important suburban 
counties, The Chronicle has volume as 
well as variety . . . carries more local and 
national display advertisers; more of the 
best specialty shops, more of the offerings 
of major department stores than any other 


newspaper here. . . reaches the moneyed 
prospect and women who mob the main 
floor when new merchandise comes in... 
gives any good advertiser good entree to 
the most of the best buying power in 
this market... For details that interest 
you, call any SFW man... 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAWYER - FERGUSON-WALKER Co., National Representatives, 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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A $5,000,000 Pay-Off from 
An Insurance Mail Campaign 


Based on an interview by Bernard G. Priestley with WILLIAM C. GENTRY 
Manager of Sales Promotion, New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Selected by the Direct Mail Advertising Association as 
one of the 50 best of the year, this campaign demon- 
strates how potent direct advertising can be when it's 
properly followed through with personal sales effort. 


Through an ingenious nation-wide 
direct mail campaign, the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, obtained close to $5,000,000 
worth of new business in about a 
year. That’s new business. The fig- 
ures do not include renewals and 
other business resulting indirectly in 
many cases from the effort. Nor is the 
peak in sight, apparently. The effort 
is still picking up momentum and 
will be continued indefinitely. 

This campaign was selected by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
from 857 entries as one of the 50 
best direct mail campaigns in the 
1946 competition. 


plaque as an additional award in the 
specialized field of direct: mail to 


consumers, 


New England« 


Mutual also was given a bronze‘ 


One of the most valuable results 
of the campaign is the lifting of many 
of the company’s salesmen out of 
lethargic ruts into top-flight sales 
brackets. For instance, a salesman in 
the Middle West wasn’t selling 
$100,000 worth of insurance a year. 
As Sales Promotion Manager Wil- 
liam C. Gentry puts it: “He was 
psychologically broke.” Utilizing the 
campaign plan and boosting his sales 
$200,000 a year through this one 
means alone, he climbed so amazing- 
ly that he reached the coveted goal 
of all insurance salesmen: member- 
ship in the Million Dollar Round 
Table, made up of men of all com- 
panies who have sold that much in- 
surance in one year. 

Yet this case, states Mr. Gentry, 
is by no means the single outstanding 
one. With the help and stimulation 
of the campaign, a number of others 
have sold their way into the Leader’s 
Association, the top production club 
of the company, and into the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 
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NEW ENGLAND M 


This New England Mutual direct 
mail campaign dates back some three 
years. For many months, however, it 
was in the experimental stage. The 
plan was to proceed slowly until the 
best methods were worked out, then 
to shift into high gear. Even so, the 
first two years brought in more than 
a million dollars in new business. 

The campaign is built around a 
series of letters sent out under the 
name of George L. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, to prospect lists 
furnished by salesmen all over the 
country. The purpose of the letters is 
to focus the thinking of selected pros- 
pects upon life insurance as the solu- 
tion to specific financial problems. 
Consequently, each letter in the series 
is aimed at a different type of pros- 
pect. 

The most important feature of 
each letter is that it offers the re- 
cipient a gift—notebook, booklet, etc. 
The name of the recipient is gen- 
erally inscribed in gold on the gift. 

The prospect applies for the gift 
by mailing a business reply card with 
his name showing through the “win- 
dow” of a patented, built-in envelope 
at the corner of the letter sent by 
Vice-President Hunt. This pre-com- 
pleted reply card serves as the mailing 
address as well as the salutation on 
the letter. 

The company sends the gift to the 


SELLING SALES LETTER TO SALESMEN: To introduce each new letter to its own 
salesmen, New England Mutual Life publishes in its house organ an _ illustration 
similar to the one at the left. This particular letter offers a child's school kit (close 
up, below) which drew 11% returns and brought average policy sales of $2,500. 
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Unlike most studies of consumer brands, this 
one 1s an actual interviewer inventory made 
in consumers’ own kitchens and pantries. As 
a result of this procedure, the precision tech- 
nique of sampling used and the application 
of over-all rigid technical standards, we have 
an accurate picture of consumer brand usage 
as it exists in the city of Pittsburgh. 

In the fourteen categories covered, all 
brands—national, regional, and chain—are 
included. A total of 616 brands were found. 
For instance 50 brands of flake and granu- 
lated soaps, 53 cold cereals, 42 different 
cleansers and scourers. 
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“What brands do 
_ Pittsburgh housewives 
have on their 
pantry shelves?” 


Because this inventory is continuous, with 
interviewing taking place every day, true 
trends are revealed. The information is cur- 
rent rather than general and provides an 
up-to-date picture at quarterly intervals. 

We believe that at least a partial answer 
to today’s problem of lowering cost of sales 
and increasing distribution efficiency will be 
found in this Continuous Consumer Brand 
Inventory, and all who are interested are in- 
vited to communicate with this newspaper 
or any of the Hearst Advertising Service 
offices located in principal cities. 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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TAPPING COLLEGE MARKET: This is a 
page from a booklet which drew 10%, 
returns with average policy sales of $3,000. 


salesman who supplied the name. He 
delivers it personally. Right here is 
the focal point of the campaign. 
Delivery of the gift by the salesman 
gives him an entry at a time when 
the prospect is in a receptive .mood. 
In a surprisingly large number of 
cases, as facts given later on in this 
article will show, this meeting be- 
tween prospect and salesman leads 
to new business. 

The letters, each with a catchy il- 
lustration concerning the gift of- 
fered, are created by Mr. Gentry, 
who, in addition to his post as man- 
ager of sales promotion, edits The 
Pilot's Log, an attractive monthly 
magazine which goes to the com- 
pany’s agents and plays an important 
part in the campaign. Actual pro- 
_ duction of the patented window let- 
ters and their messages is by The 
Reply-O Products Co., New York 
City. 

In the prize-winning part of the 
New England Mutual campaign, 
four of the letters were used. One, 
offering a booklet on the company’s 
“Retirement Income Plan,” has ac- 
counted for $3,500,000 new business 
in its own right. In keeping with the 
general style and layout plan used, 
the gift is offered in the first para- 
graph thus: “Your name will be 
inscribed in gold on an attractive 
leather memorandum book which 
we have set aside for you. We shall 
be glad to present it to you with our 
compliments upon receipt of the 
above post-free card.” 

The second and third short para- 
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graphs (and the fourth if there is 
one, which is seldom) are devoted 
to explaining why the offer is made. 
This particular letter states: 

“We make you this offer because 
we should like to acquaint you with 
the details of our Retirement Income 
Plan which is so popular with an in- 
creasingly large number of men and 
women. 

“The combination of today’s high 
taxes and low interest returns on 
investments makes it extremely dif- 
ficult for the average man to create 
an adequate retirement fund except 
through life insurance. ‘Through the 
use of the annuity principle, life in- 
surance has become practically the 
only way.” 

In each of the various letters, the 
last paragraph is reserved for in- 
ducing the recipient to mail the busi- 
ness reply card. The paragraph in 
this particular letter reads: “Just re- 
turn the card and further informa- 
tion on the plan and the memoran- 
dum book will be delivered to you. 
There is no obligation other than 
a willingness to look over the in- 
formation when it reaches you ” 

The word “card” is encircled in 
colored ink in the last paragraph 
of the letters and a bold arrow in 
the same color leads from it up to 
the Business Reply Card. The idea 
is so skillfully carried out that the 
encirclement and arrow appear to 


be hand drawn on the letter. 

The reverse side of each reply 
card in the series requests the com- 
pany to send the gift. In this case 
it reads: “I shall be glad to receive, 
without any obligation on my part, 
information on your Retirement In- 
come Plan, and the leather memor- 
andum book with my name in gold 
on the cover as follows:” (The name 
and address have been previously 
typed on the card). “No stamp 
or signature needed to mail this 
card.” 

Returns from these retirement plan 
letters were 13% and the average 
amount of new insurance per sale 
was $7,500. 

Another letter in the group con- 
cerns a booklet, “What It Costs to 
Go to College,” showing the costs 
of tuition, room and board, clothes 
and other expenses at 135 colleges 
and universities throughout the 
country. On the attractive, two- 
color cover of the booklet is a re- 
production of a picture of Mr. Gen- 
try’s little son, Jimmy (taken by his 
father), with a graduation cap on 
his head and holding a big diploma 
in one hand. Above the picture is 
the question: “A guy can dream, 
can’t he?” 

The picture and question are also 
used on the letter itself and on a 
return card enclosed with copies of 
the booklet distributed through 


Hats In Plastic ... 


manufacturers of Lee _ hats, 
gift certificates. 


will serve as a display unit. 


Men’s hats are going glamorous with plastics. 
idea of giving Him a hat as his gift, 
had miniature hats designed and 
packaged in transparent Vuepack plastic boxes for distribution with 
To further assist the retailer 
Vuepack design, in addition to the miniature, a large hat box which 
This box, which boasts a leather strap 
across its top and the familiar Lee trade-mark in white on the side, 
will not be given to customers. But because of its sales appeal, the 
company is making it possible, through large orders with Vuepack, 
for the retailer to sell the box to his customer. 


‘To promote the 


the Frank H. Lee Co., 


Lee had 


in sales, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


one of the family in over 
400,000 Detroit homes! 


SI DETROIT, The News is more 
than a reporter of news; more than an 
advertising medium; more than a 
market guide for hundreds of 
thousands of busy housewives, 


It’s a welcome visitor whose 


friendly solicitude for the people's 
welfare is repaid by a loyalty lasting 
over the years. It is not uncommon to 
find News’ subscribers of 50 years’ 
standing. In fact the very method of 
delivery makes the News a uniquely 
consistent visitor. 
Day in and day out The News is 
delivered by 5500 exclusive carriers 
into the majority of the homes of 


Detroit. It has the largest home 
delivered circulation of any Detroit 


newspaper and, as a result, is 


consistently the advertising leader of 
Detroit and is currently third in 
advertising in the United States. 
All advertising is local, and in 
Detroit The News has the distinct 
local appeal which spells results. 


412,605 weekday total circulation— 
517,022 Sunday total circulation— | , 
Largest circulation in The Detroit Trading Area 


° TATI WWJ AND WENA ; 7 
a a ee sis DAN A. GARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


J. E. WWTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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other methods by company salesmen. 
More than 50,000 of these booklets 
have been distributed and it is now 
in its fifth printing. Several col- 
lege presidents and deans have writ- 
ten for a copy. 

The letter regarding the booklet 
pulled a 10% return and the ayv- 
erage policy sale was $3,000. 

Still another letter in the series 
announced a personal engagement 
and expense book for girls and 
women titled “Day by Day.” As 
an entry to selling insurance to 
women, this drew a surprising 32% 


return. Policies sold averaged more 
than $2,500. 

The fourth letter, with a life in- 
surance plan for children in the 
background, offers a leather pencil 
case to children on request of parents. 
The case has the child’s name stamped 
on it in gold and also in black on 
the ruler fitting into it. An ac- 
companying pencil bears New Eng- 
land Mutual’s name. 

Returns on this, the newest of the 
letters, have passed 11%, with the 
average sale over $2,500. 

The campaign might have tar ex- 


Then plan to sell SAN DIEGO | 
The West’s fastest growing market 


The SAN Dieco UNION 
and TRIBUNE-SUN 


will give to even a modest advertis- 
ing appropriation... 


the impact of 


San Diego 

Metropolitan concentrated $ $ $! 

Gesee Ideal area for a Southern California 
* test... a great beginning for your 

County Southern California sales expansion! 

Population 

552,804 


Consult our Representatives 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York + Chicago + Denver + Seattle + Portland « San Francisco + Los Angeles 


UNION and TRIBUNE-SUN 


Union Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego 12, California 


ceeded the unusual results achieved, 
were it not for physical limitations, 
As Mr. Gentry points out, the flood 
of requests for gifts became so great 
that it was found necessary to limit 
the number of names submitted by 
a salesman to 25 weekly. It was 
also discovered that together with 
his regular work a salesman could 
not deliver any more than the ay- 
erage returns from a mailing of 25 
a week, and that if more were sent 
to him, prospects piled up and leads 
became cold. 

Of course the campaign is running 
into snags now and then, as do all 
others. For instance, the “Day by 
Day” expense booklet for women 
was too popular. More than 10,- 
000 copies of it melted away in two 
months. In an effort to lessen the 
call, a charge of 25 cents a copy 
was decided upon. Two thousand 
more went almost overnight. The 
booklet was discontinued. 

But the plan in general is being 
expanded. A new letter offers a 
leather memorandum book to war 
veterans in connection with infor- 
mation on National Service Life In- 


It's a “Ringer:" Luck apparently 
is a serious matter to a lot of people. 
It’s not to be tampered with. Three 
years ago Falls City Brewing Co., 
Louisville, Ky., issued this horseshoe 
display piece to retail dealers in its 
“Good Luck” campaign. A_ recent 
check shows that seven out of eight 
dealers still have their “Lucky Horse- 
shoe” on prominent display. ‘Ihe 
horseshoe is mounted on a wood 
shield, 1514 inches high, 11 inches 
wide, and 3% inch thick. 
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surance and the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Other letters in the series are on 
Social Security and Estate Planning. 
ln addition, a mortgage insurance 
letter is being prepared. 

The field force is informed of 
each new letter through the company 
publication, The Pilot’s Log. <A fea- 
ture article describes the procedure 
ior ordering, as well as outlining 
ales ideas and expected results. In 
most cases, letters have been field- 
tested before general presentation to 
the sales force. A follow-up display 
page is used in succeeding issues of 
The Pilot’s Log to promote the use 
of each letter. 

Under the plan a salesman pays 
only 5 cents for each letter sent. 
The money goes toward the expense 
of producing the letters, postage, etc. 
There is no charge to salesmen for 
the gifts. 

“We figured out,” says Mr. Gen- 
try, “that during the past year, for 
every dollar a New England Mutual 


salesman spent in the direct mail 
campaign, he received $24 in first- 
year commissions. ‘Taking renewals 
into consideration, he will receive a 
total of about $40. ‘The figures are 
for the average, of course. One 
salesman in New York City received 
$125 in first-year commissions for 
each $1 put in, and a salesman in 
Knoxville received $130. 

“Indicative of the possibilities of 
the plan, a young man recently out 
of the Army settled in Oak Ridge, 
home of the atomic bomb develop- 
ment plant. He didn’t know a per- 
son in town. He started accumulat- 
ing the names of good prospects— 
storekeepers, restaurant proprietors, 
etc.—for the Retirement Income Plan 
and sent in the lists. In 11 months 
he sold more than half a _ million 
dollars’ worth of insurance, making 
such a record that he was picked 
as assistant manager of a large agency 
of the company on the Pacific 
Coast.” 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY IN CHOCOLATE 


Someone should have thought of it before but the Loft Candy Co. 
took advantage of the fact that no one had. Loft has introduced a 
special ‘“‘Happy Birthday” gift box of candies, packaged in a replica 
of a three tiered birthday cake, and retailing in all of its shops at 
$2.00 for the one-and-a-half-pound assortment. 


The company says that it worked for a year to perfect the box 
which is decorated in the Loft colors—coral and blue, with the 
“Happy Birthday” cleverly printed to simulate icing. In each box is 


a small folder entitled, “If you were born between . . 


.” It carries 


the 12 signs of the Zodiac and some fortunate facts pertaining to the 
character of the recipient. Loft will send the gift-wrapped boxes 
anywhere at any time, and at regular parcel post rates. 


The gertlemen in the picture are celebrating the introduction of 
the new package by cutting a realistic, but inedible birthday cake. 
They are (1 to r)Irving D. Rossheim, vice-president of Loft; 
Marcel Dill, another vice-president; Leonard Wurzel, director of 
Loft’s store operations; Milton Gladshone, vice-president and Loft 
account-executive, Al Paul Lefton, Inc.; Sidney Berg, director of 
sales, merchandising and advertising for Loft; and James Denman, 


also of the company. 
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SALES DIRECTOR 


Mexico City wholesale distributing firm 
seeks a qualified executive to fill this 
newly created position. 

We have five divisions handling inter- 
nationally known products and services. 
Our sales organization is complete, having 
a manager for each division and 100 sales- 
men working out of 40 branch offices. We 
advertise extensively, having 40 people in 
the department. 

We are looking for a man who has had 
general merchandise experience; who 
speaks Spanish fluently and has probably 
lived in Mexico or Spain. Naturally we 
must have a proven record of administra- 
tive ability for we expect this man to 
earn $25,000 per year. 

Please give us complete details about 
yourself. We shall handle the material 
in strict confidence and arrange a meet- 
ing in New York or Chicago. 

Box 2390, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


Salesmen's 


Call Reports 


Standardized and condensed; 
cut salesmen's paper work; 


save executive time. 
HANDIFAX 72..;°s" St. Louis 


AOG% of ihe 


Tampa - St. Petersburg 
Market 


Lis St. Petersburg 


Than 


This two-city metro- 
politan market on 
Tampa Bay is a big, 
rich market with more 
than a QUARTER- 
BILLION DOLLARS income... 
And 40 Per Cent of this market 
is ST. PETERSBURG! 


When making Florida schedules, 
remember that no Tampa news- 
paper has as much as 600 average 
daily circulation in St. Petersburg. 
To reach this important 40 per 
| cent, use St. Petersburg's own 
| newspapers. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Represented Nationally by 
Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 
In Jacksonville by V. J. Obenauer, Jr. 


A Practical Approach for 
Opening New Accounts 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING - 


Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co. Inc. 


Here's a seven-pronged plan that is built to demonstrate 
to a new prospect your ability to serve him according to 
his specific needs. It stresses adequate promotion help. 


Are you, for the first time in four 
years, letting your salesmen accept 
the business of a few new accounts 
this Spring? Many manufacturers 
who sell to department stores are 
thus cautiously admitting the switch 
from a seller’s to a buyers’ market. 
If you’re one of them, your next step 
is going to be to insist on your sales- 
men getting new accounts—and the 
time when you'll be taking that step 
is much sooner than you think! 

To get new accounts you need a 
good line of merchandise, of course. 
But long before the war the day had 
passed when all the salesman needed 
was good merchandise and a winning 
personality. Most buyers are willing 
to take pretty much for granted that 
among the top manufacturers in each 
merchandise classification the prod- 
ucts made are on a par. Customer ac- 
ceptance will be about the same for 
G-E or Westinghouse appliances, for 
Van Heusen or Manhattan shirts, 
for Reis or Cooper underwear. 

There’s just one way to impress a 
buyer forcefully with the fact that 
he ought to take on your line of 
merchandise even if he has to drop a 
competing line which he already car- 
ries. That’s to show him that you 
understand his merchandising and 
selling problems thoroughly, and that 
you are putting that understanding 
squarely behind your line. In other 
words, your salesmen will be selling 
not only merchandise but a program 
—a program designed to sell not 
just the retailer but the consumer 
who will buy from the retailer. 

What kind of program should you 
give your salesmen to show to re- 
tailers to get new accounts open? 
That will depend a great deal on 
your line and its competitive position, 
but here in one-two-three order are 
ideas that should be considered in 
getting together an aggressive plan 
for going after new business. 


|. Set up a series of basic stocks 
that will fit the needs of small stores, 
medium-size stores and large stores. 
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This is an elementary matter that 
makes it easy for the buyer to visual- 
ize how much stock he will need to 
do justice to your line, and that will 
indicate to him at a glance what in- 
vestment will be required to get go- 
ing with you. Your basic stock will 
speed your retailers’ turnover by pre- 
venting them from over-ordering, and 
at the same time will give your items 
a chance to show what they can do 
by keeping the retailer from running 
out too soon. 

How do you set up a basic stock? 

First you figure the percentage of 
the total retail sales of your line that 
will be done by each item in your 
line. You may be able to work out 
these percentages from your own sales 
figures, or by averaging the sales fig- 


ures of several representative retail- 
ers. Be careful to make allowances 
for any distortion that may be caused 
by current shortages of competitive 
merchandise. 

Second, you decide on the total 
retail value of the stocks that will fit 
your three classifications. In _reach- 
ing this figure you will have to take 
into account the speed with which 
you can fill re-orders, but you should 
keep it as small as possible so the 
retailer’s turnover will be rapid. 

Third, you apply your percentages 
to your total stock figures to de- 
termine what quantity of each item 
should be in your model stock. 

Be careful not to make this plan 
too rigid. There’s no need for it to be. 
Your salesmen should have the au- 
thority to vary the quantities pre- 
scribed for the basic stock where the 
buyer has a good reason for the 
change. The effect of this flexibility 
is to develop a series of model stocks 
that will be tailor-made for every 
account you have. 
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“Mr. Elphinstone is here to dramatize-our product!” 
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How Many Sales “‘W. 
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Salesmen with domestic problems often lose out 
on the firing line. Others work harder to forget 
their troubles. It is essential to uncover a 
salesman’s reaction to such emotional disturb- 
ances before you encounter the sizeable expense 
of hiring—and training—the wrong man. Yet, 
few sales applicants will truly reveal their per- 
sonal troubles to you in an interview! 


Klein Sales Aptitude Test Procedures are 
designed to reveal more than problems of 
domestic behavior. They uncover the traits— 
emotional stability, tact, self-confidence, domi- 
nance, self-sufficiency, mental capacity, mental 
objectivity—that lie hidden within every sales 
applicant. Klein Institute reveals to you which 
applicants possess the ability to cope with turn- 
downs . . . the capacity for hard work neces- 
sary to develop top producers for you. 


For many years Klein Sales Aptitude Test 
Procedures have been considered an essential 


gs 


addition to normal selection methods by out- 
standing organizations in all the basic indus- 
tries. Klein Procedures do not take the place 
of interviews, credit and reference checks or 
past experience. They provide management a 
positive additional verification of a salesman’s 
potentialities. 


Klein Sales Aptitude Test Procedures require 
no supervision. The applicant fills in the tests 
and returns them to you. You mail them to 
Klein Institute. We will return a complete, 
comprehensive — confidential — report as to 
whether to employ or not. Additionally, you 
will find the report a valuable assistance in 
handling those applicants you do hire. 


Our extensive experience has covered every 
type of industrial selling. A request on your 
letterhead will bring complete information re- 
garding the application of Klein Sales Aptitude 


Tests in organizations similar to yours. 


THE KLEIN INSTITUTE 


FOR APTITUDE TESTING, 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE e 


GRAYBAR BUILDING ° 


INC. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: MUrray Hill 3-5171 
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2. Organize an automatic re-order 
system that will maintain your basic 
stock at a constant level. This will 
be helpful to you because it will re- 
sult in a steady flow of merchandise 
through your retailers to consumers, 
and it will please the retailer because 
it will increase his turnover and re- 
duce out-of-stock conditions. 

There are many forms of auto- 
matic re-order systems. A simple one 
is the split-ticket system; a double 
ticket is attached to each of your 
items, so that half may be torn off 
when a sale is made. The half-tickets 
are accumulated by the store and 
mailed to you once a week or at other 
stated intervals. A much more elab- 
orate re-order system is the Inter- 
national Business Machines punched- 
card system. The cards, enclosed with 
the merchandise, are mailed back to 
you and, when fed through a machine, 
automatically write the order. 


3. Develop a retailer-centered ad- 
vertising program. ‘his means that 
your national advertising plans should 
be geared directly to the retailer for 
real effectiveness in opening new ac- 
counts. 

Here are specific examples of what 
we mean by this: 

Harry Berger, manufacturer of 
‘“Tommies”’ pajamas, uses full pages 
in four colors in This Week for indi- 
vidual store tie-ups in all the cities 
where This Week is distributed. In 
New York City the only retailer’s 
name featured in these full pages is 
B. Altman & Co. In Philadelphia it’s 


the ““Tommies” retailer there, and so 
on throughout the country. A pro- 
gram like this, announced well in 
advance through your salesmen, 
would be an excellent lever for open- 
ing new accounts in cities where 
newspaper supplements such as Par- 
ade, The American Weekly or This 
W eek have circulation—and that’s in 
practically every worth while city. 


National Advertising Tie-Ups 


Paintset Fashions, Inc., makers of 
house dresses, introduce each month 
one new style which is added to the 
line and featured in national adver- 
tising in such magazines as Good 
Housekeeping. Simultaneously, _ re- 
tailers are provided with advertising 
mats for effective local tie-ups with 
the national advertising. The sales- 
men sell this plan to new accounts 
plus the selling points of the dresses. 

Regent Co., makers of children’s 
wear, organize nation-wide promo- 
tions, through selected stores, of spe- 
cial items that have good promotional 
possibilities. ‘These items are adver- 
tised in Good Tllousekeeping or 
Parents’ Magazine, and the names 
of the participating stores are listed. 
Here, too, the stores are given mats 
for local tie-ups. The listing of the 
names of retailers in your national or 
local advertising is often an im- 
portant inducement to a prospective 
account to take on your line. 

While you are considering your 
advertising program the problem of 
50-50 advertising with your retailers 


should be looked squarely in the face, 
Generally speaking, it is best to avoid 
co-operative advertising arrangements 
unless competition forces you into 
them, but there are exceptions. 

A few years ago, for example, a 
leading manufacturer of men’s qual- 
ity shoes was advertising nationally 
in one or two class magazines. Dis- 
tribution, however, did not match 
the magazines’ circulation. ‘lhe 
shoes were sold on an exclusive basis, 
through one store in a city. Further, 
the firm had less than a hundred ac- 
counts altogether. The problem, 
therefore, was the double one of mak- 
ing the advertising coverage more ef- 
fective and opening new accounts 
rapidly. ‘The answer in this case was 
found in dropping the national ad- 
vertising, substituting for it co-oper- 
ative advertising through the retailers 
on a carefully controlled basis. ‘This 
story—part of a carefully thought- 
out package—was presented to pros- 
pective accounts so effectively by the 
salesmen that enough new retailers 
took on the line within a relatively 
short time to warrant the resumption 
of national magazine advertising. 


Remember, though, that co-opera- 
tive advertising should be considered 
realistically. Most retailers with 
whom you consult will mention it as 
the key to a good working relation- 
ship with them—but don’t take your 
retailers’ word for that. It’s better 
for you to exercise complete control 
over your advertising yourself, but 
to plan it so that your retailers will 
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| Speaking of Distribution Coste! 


@ 48%, of lowa's Drug Outlets and their customers are 


located in the 


VITAL DES MOINES MARKET 
@ Your distribution will cost LESS in the 
VITAL DES MOINES MARKET 


@ KRNT sells drug products economically in the 


ENTIRE VITAL DES MOINES MARKET 


Represented by 
THE KATZ AGENCY . 
KRNT is available with WNAX and 
WMT as the Mid-States Group 
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“Yes indeed, sir, it was a wonderful party. But if 
you'll pardon my suggesting it, sir, I’d say that a 
few more customers wouldn’t hurt. They'll do 
much to ease the change from a sellers’ market. 

“Oh yes, sir, I’ve been serving them this way for 
years. Right in the ‘yellow pages’ of the Telephone 
Directory. It’s really quite the natural thing to do 
after using the silver service of national advertising. 
Puts your trade-mark just where it will most tempt 
the users of the more than 20,000,000 Telephone 


Directories who want to know ‘where-to-buy-it.’ 


“And they may become harder and harder to 
get. 


** More customers, sir?” 


For further information call your 
local telephone business office. 


: 
Mor cublemors, bir, 2" 
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find it profitable to promote your 
product at their own expense. 


4. Give your retailers window dis- 
play ideas. It’s curious how many 
manufacturers neglect this part of 
their promotional programs com- 
pletely, although many people will 
tell you that a good department store 
window is more important than a 
newspaper advertisement. Here’s how 
to send your suggestions along: 

(a) Prepare a traveling display 
of your merchandise and ship it from 
store to store. These displays are 
likely to have a high first cost, but 
they'll deliver many times their 
value in the window space they’ll 
get for your products from your re- 


@ SILENT or SOUND 
© Black & White or Color 


&) Public Address System 
a" 


DeVRY (Model RS-ND30) 16mm | 


i t 
j 


THIS 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
IS YOUR BEST BUY 


The best is back again! Once more the in- 
comparable DeVRY RS-ND30_ professional 
lémm. motion picture sound projector 
available to all. Compact . . . simplified... 
rugged . . . precision built, this modem 
teaching miracle now offers even greater per- 
formance with the latest electronic, optical 
and mechanical refinements. 

The amazing model RS-ND30, with separate 
high powered 30 watt amplifier and full-toned 

rmanent magnet speaker, provides sound-on- 
Im projection with theater quality perform- 
ance, It’s improved .. . different... ina 
class by itself. See it! MHear it! Then 
you'll know why DeVRY is your best buy! 
The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose 
portable 16mm. sound-on-film projector that: 
(1) SAFELY projects both sound and silent 
films; (2) shows both black-and-white and 
color films without extra equipment; (3) 
has separately housed 30 watt amplifier and 
sturdy Permanent magnet speaker which afford 
— es Public Address facilities—indoors and 
out. 


Write for DeVRY'’s new 136-page Film 
Catalogue—your guide to 16mm. sound and 
silent educational entertainment and religious 
films, including 16mm, reproductions of out- 
standing Hollywood features—for rent or sale. 


Only 5-time winner of 

Army-Navy “E” award 

for motion picture 

sound equipment. 
DeVRY CORPORATION a 
ittt Armitage Avenue, Dept. SM-Di 

| Chicago 14, jilinois 

| Without cost or obligation, please send us: 
©) Literature on DeVRY Audio-Visual 

equipment. 

O) New 136-page Film Catalogue 

| Name 


Address 


tailers—and in their influence on 
prospective retailers. 

(b) Build a lithographed display 
that can be given, once and for all, 
to all the stores on your list. This 
is general practice in the drug and 
tobacco industries, but it’s not so 
sound for department stores because 
they individualize their displays. 

(c) Build a model window at your 
headquarters in which display ideas 
can be worked out and photographed. 
The photographs can be sent to re- 
tailers to guide them in building 
windows featuring your products. 
This is the system used by some of 
the leading chain stores such as Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

(d) Prepare sketches of good dis- 
play ideas that you can send to re- 
tailers as suggestions for windows. 
This practice has been generally 
dropped of recent years, but before 
the war many firms—such as A. 
Hollander & Sons, the fur dyers— 
used to do it as part of their regular 
promotional programs. 


5. Send out a steady flow of in- 
terior display ideas. he simplest 
kind of interior display is the counter 
card, but your ideas can be as com- 
pletely worked out as any of the dis- 
play techniques we have already 
mentioned. You'll think twice about 
the importance to your product of 
good interior display when we re- 
mind you that only half the people 
who enter the average department 
store buy anything—and that counter 
displays are one of the most important 
factors in improving this figure. 


6. Show the stores how to promote 
your product by mail. Whether your 
product is furniture, home furnish- 
ings, children’s wear, men’s clothing, 
women’s wear or anything else a de- 
partment store sells, chances are the 
buyer will welcome a good direct 
mail idea. Generally your suggestion 
should be in the form of a folder 
that includes an order blank and that 
will be imprinted with the store’s 
name. The store will use this folder 
as a bill enclosure or for a separate 
mailing. 

But don’t limit your direct mail 
ideas to such simple ones. It may be 
that something more elaborate will do 
a much better job for you. We know 
of one manufacturer who found that 
his product was frequently sold on 
the recommendation of doctors. They 
sent their patients to the one store in 
each city that sold it. So he pre- 
pared a special mailing piece designed 
to reach physicians, included the sig- 
nature of the retailer in a given city 
on the pieces for distribution in that 
city, and gave them to the stores with 
the addresses of the physicians already 


on them. All the stores had to do 
was pay the postage. 

Don’t think, though, that you must 
pay the entire cost of getting your 
direct mail ideas into the hands of 
consumers. It’s better if you don’t. 
If the retailer pays $1.25 per thou- 
sand for imprinting his name on your 
folders he’ll order them with greater 
care and he'll use them more eff- 
ciently. 


7. Include sales clerk training in 
your program. ‘This is very im- 
portant, both for the retailer and for 
you. When a prospective account sees 
that you have nailed down all your 
ideas by including something that will 
help him train his salespeople to sell 
your product, he will feel that you 
have a well rounded understanding 
of his problems. Then when he puts 
your program to work, you are sure 
to benefit from having your line sold 
intelligently. 

Consider these elements for this 
part of your plan: 

(a) Offer the retailer a basic train- 
ing manual that will give the sales- 
person a general education on how 
to sell your line. 

(b) Emphasize that you will fol- 
low this up with regular bulletins to 
the salespeople. These will keep them 
up to date on new developments. 
They will also help to guide new 
salespeople who may not see the basic 
manual unless you mention it in your 
bulletins. 

(c) You may feel that it would 
be worth while to issue a regular 
monthly house publication for sales- 
people. Or you can organize a sales- 
person’s club. This has been done 
with great success by the Printz- 
Biederman Co., makers of Printzess 
Coats for women. 

(d) Personal cards, printed with 
the name of the salesperson, the name 
of the store and the name of your 
product, have been used successfully 
by several firms, but your product 
must be a dominant one in the de- 
partment for this suggestion to be 
successful. 

That, in quick outline, is your 
plan. Added to a quality line of mer- 
chandise, it is a “plus” that will bring 
a prospective retailer to attention. 

How should you present it to 
him? The best way we know of is 
the portfolio method. Set forth each 
element of your plan, one by one, on 
the pages of a portfolio so that no 
detail can be overlooked or presented 
in the wrong order. Train your sales- 
men in the best ways to use the port- 
folio. Modern, up-to-the-minute sales- 
men will welcome this kind of selling 
help; the older ones will learn to like 
it when they find out how well it 
works when they use it intelligently. 
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Color Television: Will It 
Make Tomorrow's Biggest Media News? 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


Viewing his not-too-clouded crystal ball, Mr. Tacks cau- 
tiously estimates that, by 1951, 15 to 20% of all U. S. 
homes may be equipped with television sets. Of these, 


as many as one-fifth may be capable of receiving color. 


The greatest ad medium yet prob- 
ably lies just around the corner! 

I’ve seen it! 

And you can’t look on it without 
feeling that this one will mark the 
beginning of a new merchandising 
era. It’s bound to be another big step 
forward in the steady trend toward 
brand names, mass distribution and 
national advertising. 

I speak of color television. 

Once you view it—either the 
“sequential’”’ method of CBS or the 
“simultaneous” method of NBC and 
RCA—you know that this is it! 
Smart sales managers should get 
ready right now to accept new con- 
cepts as to what merchandising is all 
about. 

Color television permits demon- 
strations, with sound, with illusions, 
with every trick that a creative man 
can contrive—and does all this in 
realistic, breath-taking natural color! 
It's hard to see what more might 
be expected of an ad medium. 

As to an explanation of the dif- 
ferences between the “sequential” 
and the “simultaneous” methods, you 
might like a few words. So here goes 
(engineers and high-school sopho- 
mores please skip) : 


“Sequential” Method 


By the “sequential” method, one 
color is telecast after another—flash, 
flash, flash—with red pictures, then 
green, then blue following each other 
on the screen—so quickly that your 
eye thinks it’s seeing a natural color 
picture. 

In the “simultaneous” method, the 
three colors are telecast simultaneous- 
ly (but over separate wave lengths) 
so that (just as in color printing and 
in Technicolor) all three colors are 
on one screen simultaneously. 

The “sequential” method employs 
rotating filters at both ends—tele- 
casting and receiving. The filters 
must be in exact synchronization and 
must revolve rapidly. When “red” 
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is in front of the camera, then ‘“‘red” 
must be ‘‘up” in your receiver. Pre- 
lininary telecasts on an experimental 
basis indicate that this will be prac- 
tical, but full field testing still lies 
ahead. And, too, the decisions of 
FCC will “color” the whole “color” 
situation. 

The “simultaneous” method calls 
for a completely different setup. 
Three tubes (iconoscopes) are used 
at the camera end and another three 
tubes (kinescopes) are used at the 
receiving end. At each end, one of 
the tubes handles red, one handles 
green and one blue. 


The Acme of Impressions 


In your receiver, by an arrange- 
ment of mirrors and lenses, the three 
beams of light are brought together 
to a single viewing screen and, there, 
in breath-taking realism, is a natural- 
color picture. 

The end result, of course, is the 
same, by either method. The viewer 
gets a gorgeous thrilling picture. 
And . either way, the advertiser 
gets the acme in advertising impres- 
sions. So the method by which the 
thing is done is, to advertisers, less 
important than that the thing get 
here and get here as soon as possible. 

RCA thinks that something like 
five years will be needed to get color 
television on the market in a prac- 
tical fashion. They agree that good 
breaks in research could shorten the 
time some—but there’s so much “‘test- 
ing” to be done before all the “bugs” 
are out, before remote and “live” 
pickups are smooth, and before the 
economics of the thing can be set up 
sensibly, that they just have to write 
down 1951 or so as the probable 
first year of the new era. 

But CBS thinks 1951 can be beat. 
So take your choice. 

As to whether “color” television 
will monopolize the television picture 
to the exclusion of monochrome, 
that’s a neat question. Let’s explore 


it a bit, if you have the time and in- 
clination. 

Color receivers should cost more 
than monochrome, maybe double. 
Perhaps $300 will be an average 
black-and-white price in 1951, and 
$600 a color price, tor comparable 
sets. Probably all lower-price sets 
($300 down) will just have to be 
monochrome simply because color in- 
volves lenses and mirrors or rotating 
filters and seems destined to be con- 
fined to the larger sets. 


What About Color Rates? 


Color telecasting, likewise, can be 
expected to take a premium rate over 
black-and-white. So, if publication 
advertising is any indication, it’s 
questionable how many advertisers 
will pay that premium. Perhaps, 
therefore, black-and-white always 
will constitute the bulk of all tele- 
casting. 

An estimate of the situation in 
1951 might be something like this: 
that 15% to 20% of all U. S. homes 
have some kind of a television re- 
ceiver in them—that, of these, per- 
haps one-fifth or so are capable of 
receiving color as well as black-and- 
white and that the remainder will 
be black-and-white only (but be able 
to pick up color telecasts, looking at 
them in monochrome). 

And, from there on, who knows? 
As of 1960, might we have really 
low-price color receivers? Might all 
telecasting be in color? It’s truly 
exciting to contemplate! 

Incidentally, there’s no fear that 
sets bought in ’47 are going to become 
obsolete in 1951. First, it’s likely 
that black-and-white telecasts still 
will dominate the scene then. And, 
secondly, it’s foreseeable that some 
sort of low-price attachment will be 
marketed to permit owners of ’47 
sets to ‘‘receive” color telecasts even 
though their view must be in mono- 
chrome rather than in color. 

When you contemplate how far 
advertising has come in a few short 
decades, it’s indeed impressive. 

My own brief career goes back 
just 20 years—to the days when ABC 
and Standard Rate and Data were 
fighting for acceptance. Media Rec- 
ords then was new, so was NBC. 
Radio as a medium was termed a 
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MORE DAIRY BUSINESS—LOOK TO 
AMERICA’S GREATEST DAIRY STATE 


Hard to believe—but true! Wisconsin has a greater dairy 
cow population than 35 other states combined *! One-half 
of the cheese produced in the United States comes from 
Wisconsin—one can of every three of the nation’s con- 
densed and evaporated milk—one pound in every three 
of the country’s powdered milk. Get the inside track on 
the sales that can be made in Wisconsin. Use the paper 
that has an inside track in reaching the market you want 
to sell! Because it understands the dairy farmer’s prob- 
lems and talks his language—Wisconsin Agriculturist 
goes to 9 out of 10 dairy farmers throughout the state. 
Cut yourself in on Wisconsin’s billions of dollars in cream 
checks. Write for marketing information now. 


*Identification of individual states on request. 
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healthy youugster by some smart 
agencies and laughed at by others as 
a toy and a fly-by-night thing. Sun- 
day supplements had yet to organize ; 
tabloids were called filthy rags and 
beneath the dignity of advertisers. 

Businessmen were kind-of-sort-of 
catching on to advertising. It was 
one of those “new” things which the 
incoming generation was trying to 
cram down the throats of outdated 
v.p.’s. Efforts of competitors in this 
peculiar marketing approach were 
watched with raised eyebrows. Toes 
were dipped in the water without full 
plunges being even contemplated. 

And whether or not the appropria- 
tion would be this or be that or be 
nothing at all depended upon such 
unrelated things as the boss’ wife, 
his health, the need for an addition 
to the garage or too high an inven- 
tory at the power plant. It was like 
a small boy seeking an excuse to duck 
a piano lesson. 

In the 20 years just past, many 
things have happened. But in the 
next 20, even more can be foreseen. 


ALL IN ONE PLACE 


A neat solution to the problem of 
how to display small, coat-pocket size 
pamphlets and booklets—convenient 
to carry, difficult to display—is being 
presented to its dealers by American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 

A standing folio, with pockets, 
placed so that each piece of literature 
in the pockets is clearly visible, can 
be set up on dealers’ showcases. As 
more literature becomes available the 
dealer simply slips it into a vacant 
folder. Likewise, an empty folder im- 
mediately informs the dealer that all 
of the particular folders have been 
used and should be replaced. 
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Do Salesmen Need World Trade? 


BY MELVIN J. FOX 


That question is like asking 
whether salesmen need goods to sell. 
Or if our factories need raw mate- 
rials. It is like asking whether we 
could have chocolate candy without 
imported cocoa beans, or wool carpets 
without imported wool, or pencils 
without Mexican graphite, or a steel 
industry without imported manga- 
nese, nickel, chromite and tungsten. 

There is much talk today about 
prosperity, maximum employment, 
and the relation of both to peace. 
Salesmen have an enormous stake in 
all three. It is interesting to note what 
a close correlation there has been be- 
tween a high level of world trade, 
low unemployment and small stand- 
ing armies. Contrast 1929 with 1933 
in chart opposite. 

Our great market has been built 
up by daring and dramatic selling 
techniques. Quality tastes for shoes, 


cosmetics, clothes, furniture, autos, 
have been created in the United 
States, the world’s largest mass 


market, with great pains and cost 
over a period of many years. Amer- 
ican apparel styling with its seasonal 
obsolescence and matched _ color 
schemes has enormously expanded our 
market for cosmetics, shoes, clothes, 
jewelry, and all of the other items 
essential for milady’s appearance. 
That phenomenal selling job would 
never have been possible if we did 
not have access to the world’s mate- 
rials and the world’s markets. 

If we did not trade with over one 
hundred countries throughout the 
world, salesmen would have to close 
shop. We could exist and even have 
maximum employment in the United 
States without imports. But the struc- 
ture that supports our democratic 
way of life and standard of living 
would collapse. 

We would have to be willing to do 
without coffee, tea, bananas, coca- 
colas, chocolates, wool carpets, spices, 
linen handkerchiefs, hard fiber cord- 
age, steel, telephones, cosmetics, the 
bulk of pharmaceuticals, newspapers ; 
our autos would be heavy, cumber- 
some monstrosities; the manufacture 
of airplanes would be in its infancy; 
the electrical industry would be back 
in the 1890’s and we would have 
vastly inferior soap, paper money, 
printing ink, paint, hard surface floor 
coverings, insulation materials (for 
heat and cold), machinery of all 
types, food distribution (depending 
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as it does upon insulation and proper 
containers), smoking pipes, watches, 
and innumerable other articles cover- 
ing the whole range of consume: 
goods. 

There are probably few industries 
that could not. continue operations 
without imports, provided that they 
were not concerned with the costs, 
that they were willing to change the 
quality and, in most cases, the very 
nature of their product, and, pro- 


Director of Research World Trade Foundation, as told to A. B. Ecke 


vided, furthermore, that they were 
able completely to reorganize their 
techniques of manufacture. This 
obviously would not be possible in a 
market such as ours without com- 
pletely disrupting the productive 
process, for the techniques of produc- 
tion have been developed over a 
period of years to conform to the 
pressures of a competitive market in 
which buyers have highly developed 
tastes and standards. 


AS WORLD TRADE DECLINED, UNEMPLOYMENT WENT UP, 
AND ARMIES WERE ENLARGED 
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U. S. PRODUCTS NEED FOREIGN MARKETS 


TOTAL U. S. PRODUCTION 


VALUE OF EXPORTS 


224,000,000 
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SALESMEN HAVE A TREMENDOUS STAKE in world trade. Without the world's mate- 


rials and markets, the structure that supports our democratic way of life would collapse. 
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Why have the world’s markets had 
a bearing on the diversity, quality 
and volume of goods available for 
sale in our markets? Although ex- 
ports normally have made up only 
about 7% of our output of goods, 
many of our most important indus- 
tries require a much larger percentage 
of exports to maintain profitable pro- 
duction: 


Motion Pictures....... 35 
Sewing Machines ...... 35 
PE <nteonedwaeeue 35 
ND nv be woneans 30 
FP OR TE ee 28 
Machine Tools ........ 23 
Agricultural Implements 17 
Automobiles .......... 14 


Without large exports these in- 
dustries would have a disastrous slump 
in output. Or if they continued oper- 
ations, they would have to increase 
their price and thus eliminate a large 
group of low and middle income pur- 
chasers who are the mainstay of their 
American market. As a matter of fact, 
the purchasing power of whole areas 
would collapse without exports. How 
many refrigerators, autos, gas stoves 
and “cokes” could be sold in the 
South, for example, if the export 
market for cotton and tobacco were 
to fall off? If the British purchase of 
tobacco alone were to stop (They take 
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over 30% of our raw topacco—45%, 
by value), the South would become a 
mighty cold place for salesmen. 
There is no question that we are 
facing a period of stiff competition 
with other countries for the world’s 
markets. England is far ahead of us 


in the Middle East, in Latin America 
and in Europe, which before the war ef 
took 40% of our exports. It is not 7 
normally realized that the most ad- 
vanced industrial countries have been 
far and away our best customers. (See I 
chart above.) 
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GALES jump when your product is attrac- I 

tively displayed in Pyra-Shell transparent 

containers. Customers see what they are buy- ( 
ing, and Pyra-Shell makes what they see look ( 
good to them. : 
| 


Assortment Packages 

Pyra-Shell compartmented containers as 
illustrated permit you to package complete 
assortments of your most popular numbers— 
sell them as a single unit. Individual sales are 
larger—profit is greater. Dealers find your 
line easier to order, easier to display, easier 
to sell. 


Send a sample of your product or assort- 
ment for full recommendations. 


Address Department S$ 


SHOE FORM CO. INC. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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The vigor of England’s present 
world-wide selling campaign, started 
almost the day the war ended, is 
reflected in the following market ad- 
vice given in Betro, (the monthly 
bulletin of the British Export Trade 
Research Organization) : “The espe- 
cial importance of whiskey should be 
mentioned. Quite apart from the great 
demand for spirits, a few cases of 
‘Scotch’ may prove to be the open 
sesame of other transactions if dis- 
creetly used to seal the bargain.” In 
addition to England, other countries 
are moving in rapidly in the export 
field: Belgium with tools and machin- 
ery; Switzerland with watches and 
precision tools; France with perfumes 
and textiles; Italy with fabrics and 
hats. It is certainly true that if we 
expect to have export markets, we'd 
better get going. 

If we are to meet the stiff competi- 
tion that exists and will increase for 
the markets throughout the world, we 
can do so only on the basis of a better 
looking, more efficient product at a 
lower relative price. We can provide 
superior products cheaper only with 
efficient mass production here at home. 
That is possible on/y with a high level 
of world trade. And that is possible 
only with greatly expanded imports. 
It’s as simple as that. 

Most people do not need to be sold 
on the importance of our exports. But 
they feel about imports the way a 
young executive of one of our largest 
manufacturers of electrical equipment 
expressed it to me the other day. We 
were riding in that forum for reor- 
ganizing the world—the railroad club 
car—and got talking about the world 
trade situation. I asked him about the 
export picture for his company in the 
next few years. “Terrific,” he said, 
with a look indicating that the astro- 
nomical size of the anticipated exports 
made him slightly dizzy. 

“Russia, Latin America, China, In- 
dia all want our stuff. Can’t give them 
enough. Why, I saw a figure that 
there is a demand in Latin America 
for $10,000,000,000 of U. S. niachine 


tools and industrial equipment.” 
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“How are they going to pay for 
it?” I asked. 

“Oh, theyll manage. Russia has 
gold, Latin America and India have 
stored up dollars during the war. 
China will get dollar loans.”’ 

“They might be able to support 
their purchases for a year or so that 
way,” I said. “But how will they 
sustain their purchases in, say, 1949 
and 1950? As a matter of fact, there 
is even some question about 1948! 
Foreign countries are, at present, 
financing only 40% of their purchases 
from us out of current earnings. The 
Department of Commerce estimates 


that at the rate (our) loans were 
utilized during the last quarter of 
1946, the total volume of credit 
authorized or anticipated would be 
exhausted before the middle of 1948.” 

He said, “Oh, they'll work it out 
somehow.” 

Somehow! No mention of imports. 
This young business executive, like 
most Americans, keeps imports and ex- 
ports in different compartments, com- 
pletely separate one from another. 

Now one may expect average Amer- 
icans to think that the dollars for our 
exports will be provided by the stork. 
But businessmen, and _ particularly 


Electric clocks 
put punch in a package 


Fleetwood 


Oy 


Evecrric advertising clocks give 
Fleetwood Coffee’s smart package 
high visibility and help put across 
its new signature as featured on the 
distinctive can, which won first 
award in the 10th Annual Food 
Packaging Show. 

Telechron synchronous electric 
clocks put extra punch in any sales 
effort. Prospects actually look for 
the attractive, illuminated dial... 
see your trade-mark, slogan or other 
advertising message 24 hours a day, 
year after year. The moving arrow 
on second hand gives the clock eye- 
catching appeal. 

The clock’s cost to you is less than 
a dime a month. You can recapture 
this with a self-liquidating promotion. 


ODL 


COFFEE | 


Telechron electric clocks offer a 
wide choice of bright colors and dis- 
tinctive dial patterns. Precision 
building and Telechron’s exclusive 
sealed-in oiling system assure years 
of accurate, trouble-free service. 
Clocks are available for all standard 
voltages and frequencies. Write or 
wire for full details. Special Clock 
Division, Telechron Inc., Ashland, 
Massachusetts. 


Cfelechion 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 


Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 


SALES MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Energetic, personable, competent, 
with twenty years experience mer- 
chandising consumer durable goods 
through wholesalers in three fields. 
Resigning similar position fine mfgr. 
with national coverage. Responsible 
sales excess four million. Married, 
with family. Locate anywhere. Photo, 
fine references. Interested only pro- 
gressive manufacturer. Minimum in- 
come five figures. Please address 
complete details to 


BOX 2394, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


| EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED 


Broad experience national organization; sales, 
finances, office management, credits, collec- 
tlons, personnel, Mature; accustomed re- 
sponsibility and making decisions. Outline 
of business background sent on request. Box 
2391, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SELL BY MAIL 


Let this successful mail order advertising 
show you how te sell your mer- 
madise, books, courses, services, etc. 
ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
24-8 West 48th St. © New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-08138 
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PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN TRADE AGREEMENTS 


| secnetany or stare | 


STATE 
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SALESMEN can help Americans to assess the importance of the trade program. 


salesmen, should know the facts: 


FACT ONE: We cannot sustain $10 
billion exports every year (And if our 
national income continues at the pres- 
ent level of $170 billion, exports prob- 
ably should be $17 billion.) and have 
imports of only $5 billion. The fallacy 
of the so-called favorable (export) 
balance of trade was proven during 
the last two decades. We cannot con- 
tinue, as we did during the Twenties, 
to sell merchandise worth a dollar for 
75 cents. 


FACT TWO: It is true that exports 
can be paid for now by means of dol- 
lar exchange that many countries 
stored up during the war, and our 
dollar loans, and, in rare cases, gold. 
But what happens after 1950 or 
1948 ? Will we follow the course that 
we maneuvered ourselves into after 
the last war, when our _ exports 
dropped from $8.2 billion in 1920 to 
$3.8 billion in 1922? Where will the 
stream of dollars come from to sustain 
our exports at the $10 billion level 
they are today? Can we depend on 
“it working out somehow ?” 


FACT THREE: ‘I‘he answer, in the 
main, is imports. Of course, travel 
should not be overlooked. Americans 
traveling abroad may provide as much 
as $1.5 billion to pay for our exports, 
or to pay the interest on our loans (It 
would more than pay the carrying 
charges—$1 billion—on our loans, as 
a matter of fact.) But the main 
source of dollars for exports of Amer- 
ican merchandise is our imports. As an 
economist recently wrote: “Americans 
must realize that providing a market 
for others is an indispensable condi- 


tion for having one themselves.” Sales- 
men, above all others, should know 
such things as: 


Glue, which literally holds the 
world together, is made from animal 
bones; animal bones must be im- 
ported ; over 50 industries using glue, 
therefore, are dependent upon im- 
ported bones. 


Flaxseed, which comes, as a mat- 
ter of fact, from the same country that 
provided most of our animal bones, 
is the source of linseed oil, an essential 
component not only in paint, linoleum, 
printing ink, but in more than 25 
industries. 


Hot dog: We couldn't have the 
“All-American” hot dog without 
spices and sausage casings from 23 
countries—yes, 7 million dollars’ 
worth (17,000,000 pounds) a year. 


Lemonade would have to be sub- 
stituted for the typically American 
“cokes” and other ice-cold soda pop 
without imported kola’ nuts, sarsa- 
parilla, ginger, sassafras and 70 other 
flavoring materials. 


Wool carpets would have to be 
made of cotton or grass, without wool 
from China, Scotland, Syria, Russia, 
India, Iraq, and 20 other countries. 


Carbon Paper: We couldn't 
make effective carbon—think what 
that would do to our highly geared 
multiple — vice-president-efiiciency — 
without carnauba wax from Brazil, 
essential in making carbon paper. 


Glycerin, indispensable in manu- 
facturing explosives, is the most wide- 
ly used humectant in 1,583 industries. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


It comes from the lauric acid oils, and 
is a by-product of soap-making. All 
the lauric acid containing materials— 
coconuts, palm-kernels, babassu nuts 

are imported. And so on, and so on. 

Every company and industry should 
provide the type of information and 
background given in the August 1946 
issue of the OPT Bulletin (“published 
at intervals by the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation of America to keep the public 
informed as to the research and other 
developments affecting the contents of 
the family medicine chest.) This 
study, based upon the Scherman 
Studies, vividly portrays the extent to 
which the domestic sales and export 
of medicinal products depends upon 
imports of drug materials, botanicals, 
gums, flavoring extracts, spices from 
almost every country in the world. 

Every rug, auto, lipstick, bottle of 
perfume, electric light bulb, blanket, 
shoe, dress sold should have attached 
to it a story of how materials had to be 
brought from all parts of the world 
to make those products possible. 

Sales managers should devise new, 
interesting ways of telling this story: 
Every carpet salesroom, for example, 
could have a mammoth photographic 
display showing the romantic areas of 
the world from which wools are 
brought for American wool carpets. 
This would tie together the relation- 
ship between trade and travel and 
stimulate the sale of carpets and the 
desire to travel. 

Department stores could use such a 
scheme to increase their sales of the 
many products dependent upon travel 

luggage, sports equipment, seasonal 
wardrobes, etc. 

No group in the country has a 
larger stake in the trade program be- 
ing worked out by our Government 
departments. The first step is the 
World Trade Conference just con- 
cluded in London. The second step 
started on January 13 when the pub- 
lic presented facts to the Government 
on how the forthcoming “nuclear” 
trade agreements affect their busi- 
nesses, jobs, incomes. Few people 
know about the very efficient inter- 
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departmental Government machinery 


that has developed to carry out trade 
agreements. Before concluding a 
trade agreement the President is re- 
quired by law to consult not only the 
Departments of State, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Labor, Justice, War, 
Navy, the Tariff Commission and our 
experts in the foreign service, but also 
the American public—business and 
labor leaders, farm groups, women’s 
organizations. Salesmen should play a 
leading role in helping the American 
people to assess the importance of this. 

Sales managers should seek every 
means of showing how American em- 


ployment is stimulated by world 
trade. For their sales depend upon the 
purchasing power sustained by domes- 
tic employment and created abroad by 
our imports. They should realize more 
than any other group that if we are 
to capitalize on the unprecedented job 
of selling American products and 
technical skill that our Armed Forces 
did in every corner of the globe, we 
must provide markets for goods ot 
other countries. 

Do salesmen have a stake in world 
trade? They surely do if they have 
a stake in sales, jobs, and income for 
their families. 
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It’s easy enough to make a case for any given 


Most time-buyers get the facts before they buy. 
And the facts clearly prove that WMC is first in 
the Memphis market—first in programs, first in 
audience, first in results. 


We welcome the opportunity to prove this state- 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
it's Memphis you WANT, it's 


MEMPHIS 


NBC 
5,000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 


WMC you NEED" 
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MAGAZINES 


The National Publishers Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a two-day meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, Thursday and 
Friday, January 16 and 17. This 
national conference of the magazine 
industry is designed to discuss many 
of the problems which the industry 
is facing. Important business and 
advertising people are joining in 
discussions of editorial, production, 
distribution, research, advertising, la- 
bor, management, and public service 
questions. Climax of the conference 
will be addresses at the closing ban- 
quet, January 17, by W. Averell 
Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, 
and John Foster Dulles, member of 
the United States Delegation to the 
United Nations Assembly. Theme 
of the conference is “The Magazine 
Industry Looks Ahead,” according 
to Howard Ehrlich, vice-chairman 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., and chairman of the N.P.A.’s 
meeting committee. All meetings are 
open to non-members as well as to 
members of the association. 


EARLE WAKEFIELD is the newly 
appointed assistant to Andrew 
Heiskell, the publisher of Life. 


The Eagle Magazine is sending 
out each month to approximately 
6,000 subscribers double post cards 
quizzing their preferences on adver- 
tised products such as pipes and to- 
baccos, and their tastes in stories and 
articles in the publication. To date 
the cards have been returned in ex- 
cess of 60%. Results of these polls 
are interpreted on mailing pieces 
which go to advertisers and prospects 
of the magazine. Also The Eagle 
Magazine will make such studies 
free of charge for an advertiser or 
prospect. 
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DONALD E. WEST, director of 
market research, McCall Corp., is 
1947 president of New York chapter, 
American Marketing Association. 


Teen-age girls are planning now 
for their home of the future, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted among 
Seventeen Magazine’s Teen Consum- 
er Panel members. A high percent- 
age of the girls, who were ques- 
tioned in the magazine’s second poll 
to determine brand awareness, are 
developing preferences for house- 
wares and “hope chest” items. More- 
over, 37% of the teen-agers claim 
that they have already started to 
collect silverware, bed linen, towels, 


dishes, and blankets. 


Eighty percent of the girls named 
a favorite brand of towels, 65% a 
favorite silverware, 60% a linen 
preference, 46% blankets, and 35% 
noted a glassware preference. ‘The 
effect of advertising in cultivating an 
interest in brand names was evident 
in the fact that 59% of the girls 


stated that they had recently read 
silver advertisements which had 
helped them in their selections. Three 
quarters of the girls questioned pre- 
ferred sterling silver to plated and 
said that they would shop for their 
sterling in a jewelry store. 
Although only 5% of the girls 
own a standard hope chest, more than 
half of the girls who answered the 
questionnaire expect to buy one. 


Lionel B. Moses is now on Parade 
as vice-president in charge of West- 
ern Operations with headquarters in 
Chicago, having resigned from The 
American Weekly. . . . George E. 
Wilkinson, for the past 17 years 
Eastern manager of the Trade Ex- 
tension Division of The American 
Weekly, is appointed national man- 
ager of the publication, succeeding 
Mr. Moses. . . . New appointments 
at Street & Smith Publications, Inc., 
include: C. W. Cousins, national ad- 


GIBSON McCABE, former man- 
ager of International Editions, is 
advertising manager of Newsweek. 


vertising manager, Mademoiselle 
magazine and Clifford S. Ensinger, 
national advertising manager, Charm 
magazine. 


Foster and Kleiser 


HIGH EYE APPEAL . . . This Foster and Kleiser Co. poster for Acme Breweries, created 
by Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff, captured most eyes in recent outdoor survey. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Suppose you were asked for 
Posterior Pituitary Powder! 


‘'There's nothing our friends won't -—— and don't —- 
ask of us. For example: a listener to Prairie 
Farmer's Dinner Bell Time wrote us an urgent let-— 
ter. Her brother was ill and had to have a very 
scarce medicine, Posterior Pituitary powder, to 
live. His supply was nearly exhausted...none to be 
had...could hold out only two weeks. Would we, 
could we help? As always, we sprang to action —- 
phoned the man's doctor to confirm the emergency. 
Twenty minutes later we had located a supply, and 
in another twenty minutes, an emergency package of 
200 capsules was on its way. Our people turn to 
Prairie Farmer-WLS for help and counsel —- and 

get it." -—--- B.D.B. 


‘‘No grass grows under our feet 
when a friend needs help.” 


Acting AOR, vel 
“4 President, Prairie Farmer 
and WLS 


a a 
Vy OPENS THE WAY TO BUSINESS 
IN “LINCOLN LAND” 


We like to help these friendly folks of “Lincoln Land.” 
Where Prairie Farmer- 


WLS Influence is We’ve been doing it for 106 years. That’s one reason why 


Concentrated Among 
14,000,000 People 


they trust us and believe in us. 


Because they believe in us, the 14,000,000 people of “Lincoln 
Land” also have confidence in our advertisers—a confidence 
that results in millions of dollars in sales. To get your share 
of this rich rural-urban market, advertise your product in 


the media “Lincoln Land” believes in—Prairie Farmer- 
WLS. 


Paatme ARME 


> CHICAGO 


RURRIDGE D. BUTLER, President 


- » » USED AS 
A TEAM THEY 
PENETRATE DEEPER 


t 
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Since its first issue in May 1946, 
The Reader's Digest in Danish has 
recorded a_ circulation gain of 
330 over the initial guaranteed fig- 
ure of 150,000. The October cir- 
ulation report sets the Danish net 
paid sales at 192,358, a figure ap- 
proximately equivalent, on a per cap- 
ita basis, to the magazine's circulation 
in the United States. 


JOSEPH A. MORAN, associate 
director of Radio Department, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., becomes 
a vice-president of the agency. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star, 
Hempstead Town, L. 1., N. Y., now 
appears in a redesigned type dress 
and make-up. ‘The change, which 
makes for easier reading of the news- 
paper while increasing the visual ap- 


peal of its pages, was planned by 


Gilbert F. Farrar, consulting typog- 
rapher famed for his styling of 
such newspapers as the Los Angeles 
Times, The Chicago Sun, The Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, the Salt 
Lake Telegram, The Indianapolis 
News and the Atlanta Constitution. 

The restyling carries through the 
entire paper, with special emphasis 
placed on the make-up of the inside 
pages. ‘lhe three basic changes un- 
derlying the whole transformation 
are: (1) restriction of headlines to 
one type face, except on the Society 
page; (2) standardization of type 
sizes in relation to the news value of 
heads; (3) distribution of — typo- 
graphic emphasis over -the_ entire 
page. Other revisions include the 
elimination of purely decorative rules 
and all short “30” rules, substitution 
of a shorter two-line head for the 
single-line eight-column banner head, 
and a taboo on condensed fonts in 
heads more than one-column width. 


“An analysis of 5,000,000 in- 
quiries from 3,500 advertisements of 
163 firms showed that color ad- 
vertisements brought 539% greater 
returns, direct returns than black 
and white,” states the 50-page 
booklet just issued by the Com- 
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mittee on Color Advertising of 
the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association. Entitled “Color 
Advertising in Newspapers,” it is the 
work of a committee appointed last 
April by N.A.E.A. president, Rob- 
ert K. Drew, advertising manager 
of The Milwaukee Journal. ‘The 
work was assigned to James H. Ar- 
mistead, vice-president and advertis- 
ing director, Newspaper Printing 
Corp., agent, The Nashville Ten- 
nessean and Nashville Banner. ‘The 
committee included Louis D. Young, 
advertising director, Indianapolis 
Times; Fred Shafer, manager art and 
copy departments, Chicago Tribunc ; 
H. E. Daniels, local advertising man- 
ager, The Milwaukee Journal; and 
J. M. Foulon, The Branham Co. 

As evidence that color is here to 
stay, the decision of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. to include color mats in ad- 
vertising services furnished stores is 
cited. Many testimonials to the ef- 
fectiveness of color and some ad- 
monitions as to its use are reported 
by the nation’s leading _ retailers. 
Some 15 pages of the booklet are 
devoted to the mechanics of color 
in newspapers, citing experiences of 
the Chicago Tribune, The Milwau- 
kee Journal, the Indianapolis Times, 
the Salt Lake City Tribune and 
Telegram and the Nashville papers. 

“As of July, Standard Rate and 
Data revealed that 398 daily news- 
papers accept color advertising, 40% 
of them accept 3-color advertising 
and 22% 4-color.” The recommen- 
dation is made that newspapers es- 
tablish uniform color requirements, 
aiming toward the degree of uni- 
formity established for all Scripps- 
Howard newspapers last November 
in their minimum space requirement 
of 1,000 lines for color. 


The firm of Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt, Inc., has purchased the 
newspaper representation business of 
Paul Block and Associates. “The ma- 
jor executives, the managers of the 
seven branch offices, and a group of 
senior members of the organization 
now participate in a stock ownership 
of the new corporation. ‘The only 
change involved is one of ownership. 
‘The business continues to be operated 
by the same men who have managed 
it since the death of Paul Block, Sr., 
in 1941, and with the same person- 
nel. ‘The new firm is headed by 
Herbert W. Moloney, president, Cor- 
nelius A. Regan, general manager, 
and William J. Schmitt, Ist vice- 
president. 


A. H. Talbot, Jr., is newly ap- 
pointed advertising promotion man- 


ager of the Chicago Herald-A meri- 
can. . . . Herman Halpern is now 
handling advertising for the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal and Sentinel i 
all business publicatiuns. 


AGENCIES 


J. Robert York resigns from the 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., 
where he was western manager, to 
become the managing director of a 
newly-organized advertising agency, 
specializing exclusively in newspaper 
advertising. “he new firm is ‘lhe 
Newspaper Advertising Agency, a 
division of the Meyer Both Co., with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. York, a firm believer in the 
effectiveness of newspaper advertising 
based on 25 years of experience with 
the medium, says, “I have been un- 
able to discover that there is a single 
important agency, at the present time, 
which has put its emphasis on han- 
dling newspaper advertising. All too 
seldom does top management in the 
agency lend its enthusiasm, interest 
and know-how to the creation of the 
schedules of national advertisers ap- 
pearing in newspapers. 

“The Newspaper Advertising 
Agency is starting from scratch with 
no accounts to announce at present. 
The Meyer Both Co. is making 
available its facilities, through our 
agency, to a limited number of 


ROBERT COLLINS rejoins the 
George H. Hartman Co. after eight 
years at N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


clients in the national field. . . . We 
submit that national advertising will 
make more sales when it is written 
to create action at the local level.” 
© 

Other new advertising agencies re- 
cently formed are: Klein & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago; Jackson-Young & 
Associates, advertising and public re 
lations, Washington, D. C.; White- 
head & Sprague, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo. . . . The 52-year old Herman 
W. Stevens Agency, Boston, has been 
purchased by M. L. Tyler, forme: 


publisher’s and radio representative. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Advertising Checking Bureau, 


eit aa em mtangia doe oem awa eee tie 63 
i. A. I Ge os rtvncaesnent 80, 113 
Ahrens Publications .............. 16 


Air Express Division, Railway Ex- 


OE PE siabetabvetwercsanns 30 
Akron Beacon Journal ............ 53 
American Airlines ........... 3rd Cover 
The American Magazine .......... 5 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 49 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


ge eee 127 
BE SR ain ocaxweecenreun 138 
Wales WOOtN 6068 sscewccesece 97, 114 
Better Homes & Gardens ......... 68-69 
The Bloomington Daily Pantagraph 93 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ....... 57 
Buffalo Courier-Express ........... 62 
Building Supply News .......... 96, 137 


Cellophane Division, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 47 


Chicago Daily News .............. 134 
Chicago Journal of Commerce ..... 139 
The CRICRD TIRED 6.065 occccccccss 64 
The Columbus Dispatch ........... 29 
Cooperative Medical Advertising 


Bureau of the American Medical 


III ibn ccs Wua necde re oa 4 
Country Gentleman ............... 58 
The George F. Cram Co., Inc. ..... 80 
The Dallas Morning News ........ 109 
The Dallas Times Herald ......... 83 
Dell Modern Group .............. 66 


The Des Moines Register & Tribune 107 


The Detroit Free Press ........... 1 
EOE BN TOE bi oi cicccccesscce 119 
We SE PMD os <cisccsecnene 6 
ek BO re 128 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. ............. 31 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. ....... 110-111 
Elizabeth Daily Journal ........... 83 
Lk 8 eee 78 
The Farmer-Stockman ............. 51 
Florez, Incorporated .............. 22 
The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .... 61 
Greensboro News-Record .......... 50 
Haire Publishing Co. ............. 143 
Alexander Hamilton Institute ...... 74 
hes hen iekiawhandaws 123 
Hearne Bros., Maps .............. 54 
Hearst Advertising Service ....... 82 
Hearst Newspapers ............... 12-13 
0 GO RE ee 96 
Hotel New Yorker ................ 104 


DO YOU NEED THIS MAN? 


14 years successful experience as 
Manager of Sales, Advertising, 
Promotion and Sales-Service, for 
two AAA-1 Mfrs. selling direct to 
industry and jobbers. General top- 
management experience too. Can 
organize and coordinate depart- 
ments, uncover profits, and get 
things done. Age 37, healthy, Yale 
grad; living Bridgeport-New Haven 
area. Will go where opportunity 
can be uncovered. Box 2389, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES DEP'T EXECUTIVE 


Dependable, high type, promotion-minded seeks 
permanent connection reputable firm. Can organ- 
1 and supervise sales dep’t. functions, hire, 

in personnel, able correspondent, public speaker, 
iow advertising procedure, writes bulletins, pro- 
motional material, supervise advertising. Adapt- 
able, Fine education, bus., cultural background. 
Ace 43, married. Now employed. Well recom- 
me ided. Salary $6,000. Box 2379, Sales Manage- 

t, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Interstate United Newspapers, Inc... 96 
JJK Copy-Art, Photographers ...... 96 
The Weekly Kansas City Star .... 101 
KFAB (Omaha and Lincoln) ...... 89 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation ....... 144 
The Klein Institute for Aptitude 
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Ladies’ Home Journal ............ 7 
Los Angeles Examiner ............ 122 
The Magnavox Company ......... 133 
Maryland Glass Corporation ...... 52 
McCall’s Magazine .......... 2nd Cover 
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aN EXTRA HEAD 
ON YOUR SHOULDERS 2? 


Practical, confidential help (én 
person or by mail) on all mar- 
keting and manpower prob- 
lems. Moderate retainer fee. 
Write or telephone 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 
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WANTED—REGIONAL 
SALES MANAGER! 


Expansion program by National Ma- 
terials Handling Company creates an 
unusual opportunity for right man ex- 
perienced in organizing territories, 
selecting distributors and managing 
salesmen. Guaranteed salary $500.00 
per month with substantial bonus. 
Opportunity to become National 
Sales Manager at $25,000 per year. 
Write, giving full details and past 
experience. Confidential until defi- 
nitely employed. Box 2387, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED—General Sales Executive 


A real opportunity for the right man. 
A large Midwestern company is seeking 
an ye: general sales executive. 
Must be capable of development. 35 to 
40 age bracket preferred; will consider 
older man if he has unusual ability. 
Attractive salary and bonus arrange- 
ment. If interested, submit full infor- 
mation regarding experience, income 
and personal history. Replies kept in 
strictest confidence. Box 2388. Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVES 
SALES MANAGERS—SALESMEN 
Confidential Intermediary 
For Employer and Employee 
SHAY AGENCIES 


30 W. Washington Chicago 2, Ill. 
(Our 33rd Year) 
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COMMENT 


A MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE FOR HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS? There are three long-range significant 
trends in management which have developed over the 
past several years that are bound to show up more and 
often at the policy level in business. They are our 
enormously increased awareness of public relations, our 
nascent recognition of the value of our human assets in 
business, and our newly developed appreciation of the 
need for continuous training for sales and distribution 
personnel. Note, if you will, that all of these things deal 
with the human equation in business. 


Some years ago we were primarily absorbed in the 
n.echanics of business: how to produce economically, how 
to speed up the movement of goods from warehouse plat- 
form to the consumer, how to systematize, depart- 
mentalize, rationalize our procedures. Employes were 


looked upon as pushers of buttons, oilers of wheels, more 
or less mechanical servants of the business system. We 
haven't lessened our appreciation of what productive 
eficiency and organization know-how will do for an 
enterprise, but rather, we have become aware of a great 
range of under-developed assets on the human side. 


Perhaps this is only a different way of saying that 
we've finally recognized that business is pretty largely 
done among friends, and that a happy business family i is 
sure to produce more values than any organization of 
robots. That’s why so many of our top executives are 
giving so much thought to the problem of resolving the 
misunderstandings that exist between labor and manage- 
ment as economic groups. 


It's easy to damn modern employe relations Programs 
with the ill-advised use of the word “pampering.” It’s 
easier, still, to challenge some of the expenses involved 
in building healthy public and community relations be- 
cause none of the results can be measured in dollars. 
Personnel departments could enjoy six month vacations 
if we simply “slotted” people in jobs and replaced them 
when they quit, instead of training, upgrading, and pro- 
moting when promotion has been earned. 


‘The point so many management groups have failed 
to grasp thus far, is that we're implementing these new 
attitudes not only because it’s a much pleasanter way to 


live and earn, but a much more profitable way to do 
business. 


No staff officer should have a deeper interest in the 
human relations side of a business than the chief sales 
executive ... not only because he should have ideas about 
selling ideas, but because it falls wholly within his 
province to see that policies dealing with the development 
of sound human relations are implemented in the field 
through salesmen, distributors and dealers. ‘oo often we 
see responsibility for human relations split up, not too 
rationally, between the president, the personnel manager, 
and the public relations director . . . a system which 
invariably brings about contention and lack of solidity 
in policy making and execution. Perhaps the answer is a 
committee on which all of these officers plus the chief 
sales executive, hold memberships. 
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DEDUCTIBILITY OF ADVERTISING EXPENDI. 
TURES: A number of organizations and individuals 
opposed to advertising have been conducting a scare 
campaign against national advertisers, with the claim 
that certain expenditures are not deductible as a business 
expense. 


We are privileged to reprint part of an analysis made 
by an expert on advertising law, Mr. Isaac W. Digges, 
for the Association of National Advertisers. This is what 
he says: 


“The first test to be applied. in determining what type 
of advertising cost is deductible as a current business 
expense in making Federal income tax returns, is whethe: 
the advertising is an ‘ordinary’ and ‘nece8sary’ expendi- 
ture pertaining to the taxpayer’s business. Advertising 
is grouped with ‘other selling expenses’ by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. From this premise, it may be assumed 
that product advertising and institutional promotion are 
proper deductions before computation of net income. 


“Certain types of advertising costs are specifically 
denied the right to be deducted as a current business 
expense by the Federal law. They are these: 


(1) Sums of money expended for lobbying purposes; 


(2) Sums of money expended to promote or defeat 
legislation ; 


(3) Contributions for campaign expenses; 


(4) Sums of money expended ‘in the exploitation of 
propaganda.’ 


“Another test as to whether the advertising expenditure 
constitutes a necessary and ordinary business expense is 
whether it is carried on for the production or collection of 
income, or for the management, conservation or mainte- 
nance of property held for the production of income. 
If the advertising expenditure properly falls in one of 
these classes, it is a deductible expense. 


“It will be noted that nothing is specifically stated in 
the regulations about the expenditure of sums for making 
known the viewpoint of management in connection with 
labor disputes, but it should fairly be assumed that 
most of this advertising is institutional in nature. Where 
its purpose can be shown to be the production of 
come or the conservation or maintenance of the income- 
producing property, such expenditures, in our opinion. 
are ‘ordinary’ and ‘necessary’ and therefore deductible.” 


This seems to give the green light for all customary 
forms of advertising, including institutional advertising 
designed to sell ideas rather than products, such as edu- 
cational campaigns designed to inform workers and their 
families about the finances and management of the com- 
pany. Although the cooperative advertisements prepared 
by The Advertising Council, Inc. to sponsor worthy 
nig and economic problems are not covered specifically 

Mr. Digges’ letter, it is the experience of national 
pe her Pi that the Treasury Department accepts these 
as being in the public interest. Mr. Digges also does not 
go into the laws of the various states but, generally 
speaking, state taxing authorities are likely to follow the 
interpretations of the federal authorities. 
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